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An Urgent Message 
To Our Readers 


We have bad news and good 
news for you. 

The bad news is that we have 
not been able to raise the $5,000 
we asked for in contributions to 
cover our deficit for the year, a 
deficit which must be met if we 
are to continue publication. 

The good news is that as a re- 
sult of our enlarged November 
anniversary issue, a number of 
well-placed advertisements and 
special efforts by our friends, new 
subscriptions have been pouring 
in at a rate which gives us the 
immediate cash to meet the deficit 
in part. 

But subscription money is not 
clear money. It costs money to 
bring in subs, and it costs money 
to put out that many extra maga- 
zines. So a deficit will still be 
carried over. <A certain deficit 
can be carried, but we cannot let 
it increase, because we must 
maintain our credit if we are to 
continue publication. 

Therefore we must ask for con- 
tinued help from our readers. 

Response has come to our ap- 
peals in these columns in many 
forms. Artists and writers have 
offered their services, readers 
have undertaken to sell bundle 
orders and get subscriptions, nu- 
merous contributions have been 
sent. Without such help we could 
not hope to continue. But we 
must ask you to continue this sup- 
port in still larger measure. Re- 
member every single dollar counts. 

We feel justified in making our 
plans for another year, but only 
because we feel that we can count 
on continued support from our 
readers. 

The real news about the Soviet 
Union is one of the most powerful 
weapons we have with which to 
fight fascism. The fascists know 
this, and so increase their slanders 
and lies about the Soviet Union. 

Soviet Russia Topay’s sole func- 
tion is to bring American democ- 
racy accurate, authoritative news 
about the Soviet Union. 


It is a magazine which all anti- 
fascists should support. 


Please continue your help, in 
whatever form you can give it. 


But most of all we need money. 
Send your contributions to: 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd St., New York City 
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COMING IN THE JANUARY ISSUE 
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NEW LINES 
OF THE 
MOSCOW SUBWAY 























Photochronika 


Each new line of the Moscow Subway brings 
advances in architecture, in lighting, in the 
use of the beautiful Ural marbles, in the com- 


fort and efficiency of the trains. Stations, 
entryways, ticket-offices, platforms, even the 
tunnels themselves are so designed and ex- 
ecuted that subway travel becomes a delightful 


experience. Above, a platform on the new 
Gorky line, and on the left, an inner entrance, 
a station and (bottom) vestibule of the 
Dynamo” station 
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The United States and the Soviet Union 
OVEMBER sixteenth marked the fifth anniversary 


of the establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the world’s two great democracies, the Soviet Union and 
the United States. The five years that have passed since 
President Roosevelt and Foreign Commissar Litvinov ex- 
changed cordial assurances of friendship have been crowded 
with events of the deepest significance to the people of these 
two states and to the whole future of humanity. In the 
Soviet Union they have witnessed the final defeat of the 
forces of counter-revolution within its borders, continued 
upward trends in the material and cultural well-being of 
the Soviet people, the introduction of the Stalinist Con- 
stitution with its provisions for the full flowering of social- 
ist democracy. In the United States they have seen the 
struggle, under the courageous leadership of President 
Roosevelt, to find a progressive and democratic solution 
to the problems of this country. On the international 
front, they have seen the rise of the black forces of fascism 
to menace peace and democracy throughout the world. 
Relations between the two states during these five years, 
have been characterized by a continuing cordiality and 
growing commercial importance. ‘The solid basis of un- 
derstanding which exists between them was again signal- 
ized by the exchange of greetings between President Roose- 
velt and President Kalinin on the occasion of the Twenty- 
first Anniversary of the founding of the Soviet State. 
Unfortunately, the hopes of many persons for still closer 
and more effective cooperation of these great democracies 
for the maintenance of world peace have fallen short of 
realization. Reactionary forces in the United States have 
attempted to divert the genuine desire of the American 
people for peace into the dangerous path of isolationism, 
and by a campaign of slander and misrepresentation have 
sought to mislead them as to the positive role of the USSR 
in the preservation of peace and defense of democracy. 
But recent events abroad have rudely shattered these 
isolationist illusions, have given the American people a new 
insight into the role of the USSR in world affairs and 
have given a new urgency to the friendly cooperation of 
the two countries in an effort to restore to the world civil- 
ized forms of international intercourse. The betrayal of 
Munich followed by the intensified efforts of Hitler to 
penetrate Latin America, Japanese vandalism in China and 
her blunt repudiation of the open door policy, have brought 
the menace of fascist advance directly to the shores of the 
American continent. They give new need for the im- 
mediate invocation of measures already indicated in the 
programmatic statements of Roosevelt, in which he pointed 
out that we cannot remain indifferent to the violation of 
international obligations and the invasion of the rights of 


defenseless nations and called for the quarantining of the 
aggressors. 

The conduct of the USSR throughout these black days 
has brought to the American people a new understanding 
of her role as the world’s chief bulwark against fascism. 
They have seen her stand loyally and unfalteringly for the 
fulfillment of her international obligations. They have 
seen her alone of all the great powers defend the interests 
of Spain and China and fight loyally and tirelessly for the 
collective defense of world peace. They remember that 
it was the Soviet Union alone which made immediate and 
affirmative response to Roosevelt’s appeal for the convoca- 
tion of an international conference for the solution of the 
Czechoslovakian crisis. They know that the Soviet Union 
sought to take the definite steps of a conference of mil- 
itary staffs to make good the inter-related mutual aid 
treaties of France and the Soviet Union with Czechoslo- 
vakia, and that the perfidy of the British and French lead- 
ers prevented this. 

Today it is no accident that fascist aggressors vent their 
spleen with equal bitterness against the United States and 
the USSR, for they recognize in these two giants the 
strongest bulwark against the fascist advance. 

In the Soviet Union there is no obstacle to closer and 
warmer relations. Jzvestia, official organ of the Soviet 
Government, commenting on the fifth anniversary of the 
relations between the two countries, expressed the Soviet 
desire for closer collaboration for the benefit of the peoples 
of both countries and the promotion of international se- 
curity. Said Jzvestia: 


“At the moment when the greatest discord and confusion 
exist in the international arena, there is complete clarity be- 
tween the USSR and the United States, which is capable of 
serving as a basis for further deepening these relations in the 
interests of world peace... . 

“The United States must of course choose its own future 
foreign policy. Firmly and purposefully the Soviet Union 
continues to follow its chosen path of active defense of peace 
and a consistent struggle against aggression. Both countries 
may still meet each other omthis path, and this would have a 
most beneficial influence on the international situation.” 


Now more than ever before, the defense of peace and 
democracy, the national interests of both countries and the 
interests of the people throughout the world who long for 
peace, require the deepening and strengthening of the ties 
between these two great democracies and the closest cooper- 
ation between them in the struggle to restore world peace. 


Young Pioneers celebrating International 
Youth Day in Moscow 
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Enemies of Civilization 


rf | MYSELF could scarcely believe that such things 
could occur in a twentieth-century civilization.” In 
these words President Roosevelt summed up the burning 
indignation of all decent people at the fiendish attack by 
the Nazi butchers on the defenseless Jews and Catholics 
of Germany. In setting back the clock of civilization with 
this hideous orgy of medieval barbarity. Hitler is not giv- 
ing expression to the insensate excesses of a madman. He 
is pursuing a carefully calculated and deliberate fascist 
policy for the extermination of democracy everywhere. 
The spirit that organized the Nazi pogroms is equally re- 
sponsible for the murder of thousands of innocent people in 
Spain and China and the ruthless oppression of the great 
majority of the German people themselves. For wars of 
aggression abroad and bloody terror at home are the neces- 
sary conditions of existence of the Nazi beast, carefully 
planned in an effort to divert the wrath of the people from 
the path of struggle against pitiless oppression. 

It must not be forgotten that this latest demonstration 
of Nazi bestiality has followed close on the heels of the 
Munich betfayal and is the direct consequence of the Cham- 
berlain-Daladier attempt to appease the monster by permit- 
ting it to taste blood. ‘These traitorous gentlemen had 
hoped to surfeit the beast with the body of Czechoslovakia 
at least long enough to permit them to sell their dirty deal- 
ing to the people of France and Great Britain. But the 
necessities of the Nazi’s internal situation did not permit 
them to accommodate their friends. The “victory” at Mu- 
nich was not enough to distract the attention of the Ger- 
man people even momentarily from their back-breaking 
misery which is to be further intensified as the fascists in- 
crease the frenzy of their preparations for war. It is no 
accident that the launching of this last wave of terrorism 
was coincident with a report from Berlin that the eight 
hour day is soon to be abolished throughout German indus- 
try and the ten hour day substituted for it. Thus at the 
same time that the Nazis return Germany to the dark days 
of the Ghetto they wipe out the last vestiges of the eco- 
nomic gains won after generations of struggle. 

The torrent of indignant protest which this last outrage 
of the Nazi terrorists has provoked found official expression 
in the statement of President Roosevelt, the most vig- 
orous denunciation of a “friendly” foreign power ever 
voiced by any President. The calling home of Ambassa- 
dor Wilson was also an important gesture. But the con- 
science of the liberty loving people of the world cannot be 
vindicated by words and gestures alone, however vigorous. 
And Hitler has already indicated that he has only contempt 
for such mild medicine. The Nazi lynchers have outlawed 
themselves from the community of civilized nations and 
must be treated as outlaws. President Roosevelt already 
has the power to carry the verdict of the American people 
into effect by imposing an absolute embargo on German 
goods under Section 388 of the Tariff Act. The spontane- 
ous protests of the American people must be organized and 
directed to this end and the President urged to take the 
only kind of action which the Nazi monsters will heed. 


Where Anti-Semitism Is a Crime 


HE unanimity with which the American people have 
denounced Hitler’s anti-Semitic excesses has required 
his friends to join in the chorus in falsetto. Thus Mr. 
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Hoover, who was the principal American apologist for the 
Munich betrayal and urged our cooperation with Hitler, 
and even the arch-fascist Father Coughlin have been forced 
to raise their voices in protest. The feebleness of their 
protest is matched only by their outrageous effrontery in 
attempting to bespatter with the blood of the fascist po- 
groms the magnificent record of the Soviet Union in solving 
the problem of national minorities. 


When the Soviets came to power they had behind them 
the unspeakable record of the Tsar whom another Roose- 
velt had condemned in 1904 for anti-Semitic excesses like 
those of Hitler. For the Tsar, like Hitler, had found it 
both convenient and necessary to organize a new pogrom 
whenever the rage of the people at his brutal exploitation 
threatened to vent itself against him. When the Soviet 
Union abolished Tsarist exploitation they with the same 
blow eliminated both the cause and the occasion for anti- 
Semitism and proceeded to solve the problem of the Jewish 
and other national minorities through the application of 
the principles of freedom and democracy. ‘Today, anti- 
Semitism is officially a crime in the Soviet Union. In prac- 
tice it is unknown. ‘The three and a half million Jews 
who live within the Soviet borders are at one with the 
whole of the Soviet people. 

The leaders of the Soviet revolution have followed a 
clear, unwavering policy on the question of national minori- 
ties and especially the Jewish question since the very be- 
ginning. Long before the revolution they waged a bitter 
fight against anti-Semitism and against the atrocious po- 
groms of the Tsar. On November 15, 1917, within one 
week after the Bolsheviks took power, Lenin and Stalin 
jointly signed the “Declaration of the Rights of the Na- 
tionalities of Russia,” which proclaimed equality and free 
development of all nationalities and ethnographic groups 
within the confines of Russia, and the removal of every 
and any national and national-religious privilege and re- 
striction. It said: 

“During the time of Tsarism the nations of Russia were 
systematically instigated against each other. ‘The results 
of this policy are known: massacres and pogroms on the 
one hand, the enslaving of nations on the other hand. 

“This hideous policy of rousing hatred must never and 
will never return,” 

This was followed on August 9, 1918, by a decree deter- 
mined to destroy every vestige of anti-Semitism left over 
from the old regime. ‘This decree said: 

“Any kind of hatred against any nation is inadmissible 
and shameful.” 

It provided for uncompromising measures to tear the 
anti-Semitic movement out by the roots, and outlawed po- 
gromists and pogrom agitators. 

The decrees have been followed faithfully. More than 
that, the Soviet state has created the conditions for Jews to 
live everywhere throughout the Soviet Union in security 
and equality with their fellows, and a special Autonomous 
Region, Biro-Bidjan, provides for those who wish to go 
there a rich, fertile area in which to develop peacefully 
their own economy and their own culture. 

The Soviet attitude on the Jewish question was never 
stated more clearly than in Stalin’s reply to an inquiry of 
the Jewish Telegraph Agency of the United States on 
January 12, 1931. Stalin said: 

“I am replying to your inquiry. National and racial chau- 
vinism is a survival of the manhating morals inherent in the 
period of cannibalism. Anti-Semitism is advantageous to ex- 
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Left to right: Ivan Papanin, Alexander A. Troyanovsky and 
Otto Yulevich Schmidt examining an exhibition on Soviet 
Arctic work which is being sent to San Francisco 


ploiters as a lightning rod to save capitalism from the blow of 
the toilers. Anti-Semitism is dangerous for the toilers as a 
false path which leads them astray from the correct path and 
leads them into the jungles. Therefore, Communists, as con- 
sistent internationalists, cannot but be irreconcilable and 
sworn enemies of anti-Semitism. Anti-Semitism is severely 
prosecuted in the USSR, as a phenomenon profoundly inimi- 
cal to the Soviet system. Active anti-Semites are punished 
according to the laws of the USSR with death.” 

And the Stalinist Constitution adopted on December 5th, 
1936, says: 

“Any direct or indirect restriction of the rights of, or 
conversely, the establishment of direct or indirect 
privileges for citizens on account of their race or nation- 
ality, as well as the advocacy of racial or national ex- 
clusiveness or hatred and contempt, is punishable by law.” 

Today there is, of course, an immediate problem to help 
tind a home for the victims of Hitler’s bestiality who have 
been sent wandering over the face of the earth, maimed in 
body and spirit, outraged and destitute. There are no words 
left to describe the horrors that have been heaped upon 
them. For their immediate assistance, it is necessary that 
an international conference be called in which the Soviet 
Union shall be included. But the solution of the Jewish 
problem does not lie in any plan for resettling the Jews 
in some far corner of the earth. It lies in creating the con- 
ditions, in any country where Jews now live, for Jews to 
live where they wish as respected, equal citizens, condi- 
tions such as have been created only in the Soviet Union. 
The real solution of this problem lies in the defeat of 
fascism. 


Nazi Spies in America 


HE trial of Nazi spies in a New York Federal Court 

gives only a glimpse into the sinister ramifications of 
a plot against the peace and liberty of the American people. 
We can see the spies and their messengers, coming and 
going from German military headquarters in Berlin and 
Hamburg to their nests in Yorkville and on Riverside 
Drive. Every German ship arriving in New York appears 
to carry spies and money for spies. The conspiracy is only 
dimly seen. The prosecution is not inclined to give us the 
details, and the newspapers are more interested in a sex 
murder. But the outlines are there; clear enough in a 
court-room in New York, as they were already revealed in 
a court in Moscow—a wide net of conspiracy and corrup- 
tion; stealing military documents, plotting murder, agitat- 
ing anti-Semitism. As in the Moscow trials, all the de- 
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A dam in the extensive irrigation system which is under con- 
struction in the Kabardino-Balkarian Autonomous Republic in 
the North Caucasus Region 


fendants confessed in the preliminary interrogation. Some 
later attempted to repudiate their confessions in court; but 
the evidence fully confirms the charge in the indictment, 
a plot “against the peace of the United States”... a 
conspiracy . . . to the injury of the United States and to 
the advantage of a foreign nation, to wit, Germany.” 

Some newspapers have tried to make a joke of the trial, 
to pretend that spies are, after all, only rather silly and 
harmless persons. The defendants eagerly availed them- 
selves of this role. After the manner of trapped spies every- 
where, they confessed to small deeds and petty offenses in 
the hope that more serious matters might pass unnoticed 
or unpunished. One confessed spy told elaborately how 
he sold innocent snap-shots and picture postcards as secret 
military information. Such play-acting can only confuse 
the unwary. 

The trial revealed more dangerous business than the 
sale of picture postcards. ‘There was theft of secret mil- 
itary documents, penetration into basic military industries, 
rifling of the mails, plans to kidnap and murder a high 
military officer. 2 

Interwoven through the work of these Nazi spies in 
New York were links with the conspiracies against the 
Soviet Union revealed in the Moscow trials. The plot 
against American democracy goes hand in hand with the 
plot against Soviet democracy. Nazi spies in New York 
planned to steal American passports for the use of Nazi 
spies in the Soviet Union. Nazi spies on German ships 
open the mails to peer into Soviet contracts with American 
firms. A Nazi spy who had contacts with Russian mon- 
archists in Shanghai seeks similar connections in New York 
—and finds them. Very close to the Nazi spy ring in New 
York, there appears in the trial for a brief moment a 
“former White Russian Cossack officer, a very active anti- 
communist and very active in the movement against the 
Soviets.” And later we hear in court that this former 
Cossack officer, living on Riverside Drive, calls on one of 
the attorneys for the defense to ask him to “keep quiet’’ 
certain facts about Nazi intrigues in New York. 

The story is complete when we tell you that a notorious 
American Trotskyite has published an article which pre- 
tends that these confessed Nazi spies are not Nazi spies 
but some kind of “Stalinist” plot. Believe it or not, we 
have seen this in print. 

And now comes the trial of four Nazi agents who were 
caught red-handed making illegal photographs of the de- 
fenses of the Panama Canal, 
























































The USSR and the World Today 


By VIACHESLAV MOLOTOV 


Condensed Report of the Chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars at the celebration of the 
twenty-first anniversary of the October Revolution 


WENTY-ONE years ago, having 

cast off the fetters of capitalism, 
the workers and peasants of our coun- 
try obtained unlimited possibilities for 
the building of a free, secure, cultured, 
and happy life. At the same time, 
among the countries of capitalism, the 
terroristic dictatorship of fascism has 
appeared, the instigations to a new im- 
perialist war acquire daily greater 
scope, become daily more dangerous. 
In our national economy we observe 
progress wherever we look. As is 
known, the wreckers did everything 
possible to undermine the development 
of our industry and transport. They 
knew they were injuring the most sen- 
sitive nerve of our state. That is why 
the foreign intelligence services so ob- 
stinately impelled their agents to do 
this. However, if they succeeded in 
hindering our work here and there, it 
was beyond their strength to check 
seriously the development of our in- 
dustry and transport as a whole. 

Facts provide the most convincing 
proof of this. During the first ten 
months in 1938 our large scale industry 
registered an increase in production of 
12.5 per cent over the same period of 
last year. This means that we obtained 
an increase of 7,150,000,000 rubles 
over the first ten months of last year 
in the production of large scale in- 
dustry alone. Compare this with the 
average annual increase in industrial 
production during the first five-year 
plan, which reached only 5,500,000,000 
rubles, 

Our agriculture this year experienced 
certain difficulties in connection with 
the summer drouth in the Volga re- 
gions and certain neighboring regions. 

Despite this, our gross harvest of 
grain exceeded that of 1936 or 1935 
and is only slightly lower than the 
gross harvest of last year when we had 
a record crop. The purchases of grain 
this year reached the level of last year 
when we had a bumper harvest in all 
areas. I can assure you, comrades, 
that our state is now so well provided 
with grain and our stores so abundant 
that no drouths or other surprises can 
frighten us. 
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We now fully and securely provide 
for all the needs of our state, not only 
as regards grain, but also cotton, sugar 
beets and other crops. The collective 
farming system with all its new tech- 
nique and new organization has created 
in our country conditions for the devel- 
opment of agriculture and for improve- 
ment in the life of collective farmers of 
which the peasants could not even 
dream formerly. It is no wonder that 
our industries and new construction 
projects frequently experience labor 
shortage. Life in the village has be- 
come much more secure, cultured and 
attractive than in the past. The 
growth of the national economy, the 
growth of the industrial and collective 
farm output, provide the basis for the 
growth of the welfare of the masses 
of the Soviet Union. This is shown 
also by growth of the trade turnover. 
The first ten months of this year the 
trade turnover grew 8.5 per cent, or 
almost 9 billion rubles, compared with 
the corresponding period last year. And 
still we cannot call this sufficient 
growth. 

Everyone knows that now, unlike 
several years ago, we have no shortage 
of foodstuffs. We have solved this 
problem and are continuing to solve it 
successfully. The situation is differ- 
ent regarding other industrial goods 
where we still experience considerable 
shortage. We are working persistently 
in order to solve this important prob- 
lem too as soon as possible. From 1929 
to 1937 the industrial production of all 
capitalist countries together increased 
only 3 per cent, whereas this year, in 
view of the growing economic crisis, 
industrial production abroad was even 
lower than in 1929. But still the 
bourgeois press abroad says nothing of 
any shortage of goods. The reasons 
are easy enough to understand. If the 
earnings of the working people in- 
creased rather than dropped, the demand 
would inevitably grow and they would 
have a shortage of goods. But this 
is not the case. There the army of 
the unemployed is growing, wages are 
being cut, the income of the farmer 
dwindles and so the capitalist coun- 


tries are experiencing not a shortage 
of goods but insufficient demand and 
a sales crisis. With us the case is dif- 
ferent. Last year alone the earnings 
of the workers of our country grew by 
10,500,000,000 rubles. The incomes 
of collective farmers are also growing. 
We can rejoice in the growth of the 
welfare of the workers and peasants of 
our country. But it follows that our 
task is to meet this growing income of 
the working people by increasing pro- 
duction of industrial goods and food. 


The Second Imperialist 
War Has Begun 


In the last chapter of the “History 
of the Communist Party of the So- 
viet Union” which has just appeared, 
you will find all the fundamental facts 
necessary for an understanding of the 
present international situation. It de- 
scribes how the recent economic crisis 
sharpened the antagonism between the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat of capi- 
talist countries, how aggressive states 
have intensified their attempts to com- 
pensate for the losses caused by the in- 
ternal economic crisis at the expense 
of other countries which were weakly 
defended. It describes how in 1935 
fascist Italy attacked Abyssinia and 
enslaved it. This concerned not only 
Abyssinia but also England and dealt 
a blow to England’s interests and her 
sea routes from Europe to Asia. It 
describes how the fascist countries, 
Germany and Italy, in 1936 started 
armed intervention against the Span- 
ish Republic under the pretext of war 
on the Spanish ‘‘reds.””’ The German 
and Italian fascists brought their troops 
to Spain and placed themselves in the 
rear of France. At the same time, 
they intercepted the sea routes leading 
to English and French colonial pos- 
sessions in Africa and Asia. It further 
describes how fascist Germany in 1938 
violently seized Austria, thus not only 
forcing her way to the Danube area 
and Southern Europe, but also display- 
ing a general tendency toward attain- 
ing hegemony in Western Europe. All 
this created a whole series of focal 

(Continued on page 24) 
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IN THE LAND OF OMAR KHAYAM 


A TRANSLATOR’S EXCURSION 


A loaf of bread, a jug of wine and thou 
Singing beside me in the wilderness— 


we the world is familiar with the 
name and the songs of the old 
Persian court poet, Omar Khayam, 
whose theme is the classic version of 
Wine, Women and Song, that despair- 
ing sense which the more intelligent 
of the earth’s social parasites have 
achieved of the meaninglessness and 
futility of life—in a society of slavery 
and injustice. This cynicism of de- 
spair has been looked upon in the past 
as a smart attitude or pose, at least 
one which it was smart to admire; and 
this has made of the Rubaiyat one of 
the best sellers of all time. When a 
Christmas shopper couldn’t think of 
anything better, he snatched up at the 
last minute a limp-leather copy of 
Omar’s masterpiece and called it a 
day. 

In Soviet Tadjikistan, once part of 
the Persian empire, in which the songs 
of Omar, Hafiz and other Persian 
court poets once were sung from mouth 
to mouth, being spread abroad from 
the local Emir’s palace to the people, 
they have for some years now been 
singing songs of quite a different sort. 
These new compositions are not con- 
cerned with “a loaf of bread, a jug of 
wine and thou.” Instead, they deal 
with the dignity and the joy of con- 
structive socialized labor and the ever 
more abundant life which it brings. 

Some one once said something to the 
effect: Let me write the songs of a 
nation, and I care not who makes its 
laws. This may not be politically 
quite accurate; but surely no one will 
deny that the real, not the artificial 
and foisted, songs of a people unfail- 
ingly reflect the spirit of the people 
themselves. One does not have to go 
to the Soviet Union to know that what 
Mr. Hearst would tell us about the 
starving, down-trodden peasant in the 
land of socialism is a lie. For the 
songs of those same peasants are be- 
ginning to reach us; and they are not 
the songs that starving masses sing— 
when they sing at all! 

It’s very nice, of course, if you can 
go and see for yourself. A little more 
expensive, maybe, but assuredly far 
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less trouble than it is to acquire a read- 
ing acquaintance with the Russian lan- 
guage, as the present writer can vouch 
from his own experience. However, 
once equipped with the linguistic tool, 
the stay-at-home is not without his 
compensations. He has but to make 
use of the rich compilations that are 
being made by the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, and he will find himself 
upon a truly magic carpet, being 
whisked away, if not to ancient Bag- 
dad, to a place that is far more replete 
with contemporary human _ interest, 
namely, Soviet ‘Tadjikistan. Let us 
spread our carpet, then, and be off! 
One of the unenlightened or delib- 
erately mendacious charges against the 
Soviet régime by those who pretend 
an interest in culture is that it imposes 
a cultural standardization. Whoever 
makes such a charge is either ignorant 
of or ignoring the principle in force in 
the Soviet Union of cultural autonomy 
with respect to each of the component 
racial and national groups. 
tion to 


In addi- 
scholarly collections 
which have been mentioned, it is sig- 


those 


nificant that, at the present time, one 
hardly can pick up a Russian magazine 
without finding something upon folk- 
lore or folk contributions; and _ the 
Soviet songs from ‘Tadjikistan have 
been made the object of a particularly 
thorough study. It should interest the 
American reader to see just what these 
songs, written by Omar’s descendants 
lineal, (the ‘Tadjiks are largely an 
Iranian, that is, a Persian people), are 
like. 

In the first place, we all know what 
Omar’s conception of love was. The 
reader will have to admit that it is a 
far jump from the court poet’s per- 
fumed quatrains to such a poem as the 
following, by the Tadjikistan bard, 
M. Aminzod: 


COTTON 1934 


(In Commemoration of the First 
Harvest) 


Barely had the day dawned, when I 
awoke and led 

My steps to my neighbor’s dwelling, 
as I had said 


By SAMUEL PUTNAM 


~ 


“Tomorrow,” she had urged, “let’s 
go into the field, 

Where each will show his mettle, 
show it by his yield!!” 


Upon the cotton’s gold I could have 
gazed for long: 

In the dawn’s wide radiance, the 
day’s task was a song! 


Together then we went to the 
kolhoz nearby, 
And there I stood spellbound, with 


glad tears in my eye. 


The cotton like white foam—the 
cotton like a sea 

And in the cotton’s billows the 
young folk laughed with glee. 


Men and women gathering, heaping 
the ripened gold; 
Higher hour, a 
wealth untold! 


every glittering 


With happy, gleaming cheeks and 
strong young arms that swing, 

And eager lips that part like first 
young buds of spring. 


And now I catch sight of my neigh- 
bor, the sweet maiden, 

With the cotton’s flowing gold, her 
gold arms laden; 


So, like an arrow darting—dawn- 
like flowers her smile, 

As with full basket she enriches the 
rich pile 


There, bending her maidenly form, 
like those who reap, 

With nimble gesture casts the white 
gold on the heap. 


“You are swift, you are fleet,” | 
say. “I do not lie!” 

“But fleeter are the others in the 
field hardby!” 


“In the arms of a flower, flowers 
” 
are heaped,” I say. 
She, smiling, turns aside and goes 
her golden way. 


Aye brothers, here in our republic 
work is king; 

And in its boundless joy young peo- 
ple bloom and sing. 


The touching folk-simplicity of feel- 


ing and imagery in such a piece should 
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be apparent, even through the veil of 
translation (made in this case from 
the Russian version). One thinks, 
somehow, of a biblical Ruth and Boaz 
in the field. 

In reading these poems, one cannot 
help being struck by the part which 
cotton plays—how closely it has been 
interwoven into the lives, and the emo- 
tions of the people of ‘Tadjikistan. 
There is scarcely a song which does not 
have at least an allusion to it. In 
other words, the emotional life of the 
Tadjiks, including their love life, is 
now bound up with the social-economic 
scene about them; and poems are 
written not by court poets, but by 
worker poets, whose welfare, as does 
that of their comrades all over the 
USSR, depends upon their own labor. 
Cotton is Tadjikistan’s great contribu- 
tion, product of that vast, fertile, 
saucer-shaped plain on which British 
imperial interests, as well as Hitler, so 
would like to get their hands, and 
which the Mensheviks and the so-called 
Revolutionary Socialists of ‘Turkestan 
tried to turn over to England back in 
1918. Small wonder, then, if cotton 
is a favored poetic theme! 

The kolhoz or collective farm is the 
center about which much of the poetry, 
like the people’s daily life, revolves; 
cotton and the kolhoz. In a long 
poem entitled “Letter to a Kolhoz 
Maiden,” by P. Dehot, we come upon 
the lines: 


I long to see in the field your young 
grace; 

Lay on the cotton’s breast your 
young face; 

In the red train be yours the first 
place ; 

So shall the red banner fan your 
young face. 


* * * 


Work lovingly; all joy is in labor; 

All gladness of heart arises from 
labor! 

Guard well the honor of a hero of 
labor ; 

Glory covers the names of the shock 
brigades of labor! 

Let November come with its lower- 
ing skies, 

Let the mountain frown, and the 
mists arise, 

November the cotton’s ripened pods 


unties 
And into your heart spring straight- 
way flies. 


That parallelism which is common 
to oriental poetry is to be observed 
here. Such an image as “the cotton’s 
breast,” a transferred carryover from 
the old erotic poetry, is to be met with 
in many of the songs. The poet grows 
rapturous on the subject of cotton, 
“white-gleaming with a _ thousand 
laughing mouths”; for it is “the sym- 
bol of earthy, human desires.” And 
it is all due to “October’s five-pointed 
star, with its five-rayed gleam.” 

Another theme we find that is rem- 
iniscent of the older literature is that 
of manly friendship, the Damon and 
Pythias motive. 
kolhoz comrade, another poet, by the 
author of the “Cotton 1934”: 


Here is a song to a 


I shall not have done praising my 
good friend, 

And may he be not unmindful of me 
in his songs! 

My friend, Aminov—it was in April 
that we met— 

My excellent friend—not boasttully 
I speak: 

You may search all India, all Iran, 
all Cathay, 

And not once meet his like in all 
these lands, 





Nor in the heavens above as on the 
earth beneath! 

So wise of judgment is he and so 
keen of eye. 

This strong and good Aminov—a 
man, a real Tadjik; 

"Twas he who organized a kolhoz 

for the people, 

That set the people on the happy 
road. 

I speak my gratitude to him, and 
speak the truth. 


That there is no doubt in the minds 
of the people of Tadjikistan as to the 
source of their well-being, is indicated 
by such a poem as “Dawn of Com- 
munism,” by the Poet Rahim, which 
begins with a typical oriental burst of 
imagery: 

Many-flowering pouring 

through the lion’s jaws, 

Sifting down radiance through the 
dawn’s giant sieve, 

You save the folk from death, from 
hunger’s greedy claws; 

You bring us joy abundant,—as at 
a feast we live. 

Fountain of beauty, from your heart 
upward singing, 

Deep well-spring of progress, that 
raises our well being 

Heart’s blood, arm’s skill, sense and 
desire upspringing, 

Firm imprints place on history for 
the whole world’s seeing. 


stream, 


You set up a new law for us in this 
“our land; 

Firm-bolting the world’s hub, new 
worlds you help us sight; 
This peasant world of ours (they 
watch on every hand)— 

See how it glows and shines, with 
what far-reaching light! 


(Continued on page 31) 


Left—The orchestra of a collective farm theatre in Tadjikistan. Right—Dzhambul, beloved bard of Uzbekistan 
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The Soviet World’s Fair Pavilion 


By SIMON BREINES 


Planned comfort, based on Paris World’s Fair experience, and 
special construction technique, features of Soviet building 


E are now in the second month 

of construction of the Soviet Pa- 
vilion at the New York World’s Fair. 
The foundation piles, more than a thou- 
sand, have all been driven. On No- 
vember 7th, synchronizing with the 
celebration in the Soviet Union of the 
21st Anniversary of the Soviet Repub- 
lic, the cornerstone was laid in the 
presence of distinguished guests who 
included many workers on the site, one 
of the rare occasions on which workers 
have been asked here to participate as 
guests in such a ceremony. A week 
later, on the 14th, steel construction 
began. The setting in of the marble 
and granite casing of the facade will 
follow closely upon the steel work. The 
marble and granite come from Soviet 
quarries. 

Toward the close of the year the 
structure will be sufficiently housed-in 
to permit work to begin in the interior. 
During March and April of 1939 the 
exhibits, which will be drawn from all 
over the vast extent of the Soviet 
Union, will be installed. According to 
our work schedule, we will put the 
completed structure in the charge of 
its attendants by April 20th and it 
will be all ready for its guests on the 
official opening day, April 30th. 

The Pavilion itself is circular in 
shape, with two wings flanking an 
eighty-foot wide entrance. Granite 
steps lead into an open court, in the 
center of which will rise a graceful 
pylon of porphyry, surmounted by a 
stainless steel statue. The wide en- 
trance symbolizes the idea of democ- 
racy, which is the central theme of the 
Soviet exhibit, 

From the architect’s, and for that 
matter from any point of view, two 
features of the construction are out- 
standing—the planned-in comfort of 
visitors, and the special construction re- 
quired in a building that is to be erected 
twice. 

We are carrying on the work from 
the designs of the chief Soviet architect 
of the Pavilion, Boris M. Iofan, who 
made the plans in association with an- 
other distinguished Soviet architect, 
Karo Alabian. Mr. Iofan also designed 
the Soviet Pavilion at the Paris World’s 
Fair, which he watched through its 
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stages of construction and afterwards, 
in use. He spent many days at the 
Fair observing the reactions of the 
visitors at all the pavilions. He took 
care to note at which point visitors 
showed fatigue, where they showed dis- 
comfort or irritation. 

He noticed that in straight line ex- 
hibition buildings visitors reacted as 
though they were being pushed 
through; that very rarely did the de- 
sign provide alcoves and bays where 
people could detach themselves from the 
moving crowds to linger over an ex- 
hibit or rest, if they wished. He noted, 
further, that visitors inside a building 
were disinclined to go upstairs; and 
comparatively few ascended to upper 


levels of the pavilions. The lessons of 
these patient and acute observations by 
Mr. Iofan are skilfully incorporated in 
his design which, at every point, re- 
spects the needs of the visitor. The 
semi-circular shape of the buildings will 
allow leisurely circulation of the 
crowd. The obstacle of stair climbs 
within the building has been cleverly 
avoided. When the visitor enters the 
building he will descend, rather than 
ascend. He will descend to a large 
court which by its very spaciousness 
will be a relief for the visitors from 
the hurry and heat and glare of the 
streets they have just left. Access to 
the upper levels will be by escalator. 
After visitors leave the building they 


a 





FROM THE ADDRESS OF CONSTANTINE OUMANSKY, CHARGE 
D’AFFAIRES OF THE USSR, AT THE CORNERSTONE LAYING 


66 HE American people, whose intellectual curiosity we admire, want 


. to learn more about our people, how they live, work, study, play; 
what their rights and duties are and what they are striving for, and this 
friendly interest, we hope will be satisfied. The building whose construc- 
tion officially begins today and the exhibit it is to house will, I am 
confident, be worthy of the country they represent at this so generously 
conceived World’s Fair. The efforts of our workers, architects, engineers, 
and artists in creating this building, of which I have the honor to lay 
today the cornerstone, will in themselves be a sign of our respect and 
friendship for the great American people who are our hosts and of whom 
we anticipate millions will be our welcome guests on this terrain in months 
to come. 


“Endeavor will be made in this Soviet building to portray the trans- 
formation of a formerly backward agricultural country into an advanced 
one in which the standard of living is rapidly rising and the volume of 
whose industrial production today is second only to that of your coun- 
try; to illustrate concretely the working of the Stalinist Constitution; to 
show the cultural growth of a people whose creative forces have now 
been fully released, bringing about a true renaissance in science, tech- 
nique, education, health, literature, art. 


“Through the New York World’s Fair there is manifested a will for 
Peace and Progress at a time when in various parts of the world forces of 
war and regression are unleashed, when conquest by war is glorified, the 
mere threat of force proves effective and the very notion of peace is i 
distorted. But the more striking the contrast between the constructive 
activities on these grounds and the destructive ones in some other parts 
of the world the more the value of this Fair increases in the eyes of = 
peace-loving people. 





“My country has achieved through its socialist reconstruction and 
thanks to its moral and political unity, a high degree of national security. 
I do not know of any country, at least in the old world, better prepared 
for what the World of Tomorrow may bring. Aggression follows today 
the lines of least resistance—lines which cannot be found on any of our _F 
frontiers. But this well-founded confidence of our people in their ability 
to repulse and punish any encroachment upon their peaceful and creative 
life has not lessened their interest in initiatives in favor of Peace and 
Progress such as this Fair. This initiative is the more welcome in that it 
comes from a great and friendly nation for whose qualities the peoples 
of the Soviet Union have the highest respect. In this common spirit of 
striving for Peace and Progress, my country wholeheartedly makes its 
contribution to this Fair.” 
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will not suddenly be let out upon 
crowded and noisy thoroughfares. The 
exit will lead through a stadium-like 
amphitheater surrounding a large, cool- 
ing fountain where the guests can rest 
before they resume their tour. This 
amphitheater will also be used as an 
outdoor theatre. 


Again, at Paris, Mr. Iofan observed 
many visitors wilting from the summer 
heat. Since the greater part of the 
Fair attendance occurs in the warm 
months, this problem had to be met. An 
air-conditioning system has therefore 
been planned into the structural design 
as one of its vital organs. The “lung” 
of the Pavilion will be an air-condi- 
tioning system of over 500 tons capac- 
ity, one of the most complete of the 
systems in use at the Fair. (The usual 
air-conditioning systems servicing mo- 
tion picture houses seating 2000 or so 
are between 100 and 150 tons.) All 
parts of the building, including the res- 
taurant and the theatre, will be served 
by it. 

The lighting of the building has been 
designed with the same considerate care 
for the visitor’s comfort. Indirect 
lighting, eliminating beams and glare, 
will be used. 

Secondly, the Pavilion building is be- 
ing designed as a permanent structure. 
When the Fair closes, the building will 
be dismantled, in sections, and perhaps 
re-erected on new and permanent foun- 
dations in the Soviet Union. ‘Thus, 
while the majority of the buildings at 
the Fair will be of temporary construc- 
tion, the Soviet Pavilion will have a 
beautiful marble and granite facade. 
Its interior facilities, including the air- 
conditioning system, will be carried 
over to the new site. 

All this involves novelties in con- 
struction. There is little use of mor- 
tar in the frame of the buildings. The 








FROM THE ADDRESS OF VASSILY BOURGMAN, DEPUTY 
COMMISSIONER OF THE USSR TO THE) WORLD’S FAIR 


“The day of the 21st Anniversary of our country, we are laying the 
cornerstone of the Soviet Pavilion at this Fair and I wish to say that we 
look upon this building as something more than a harmonious archi- 
tectural creation of marble and granite and steel. We like to conceive the 
Soviet Pavilion in a larger sense as a symbol of the feeling of friendship 
of the peoples of the Soviet Union for the people of the United States. 
We want our building and exhibits to convey to the American people the 
fundamental facts about our country and thus promote mutual under- 
standing between the two great nations. Those of you who are familiar 
with the plans of this building will have observed that our architect, 
Mr. Iofan, who is the designer of the gigantic Palace of Soviets, now 
under construction in Moscow, has well understood how to translate those 
feelings into architectural forms. We hope that when our future visitors 
come into this building, through its wide entrances, they will feel at once 
a spirit of friendliness and hospitality. 

“We are now assembled on this auspicious occasion on the very spot 
which will be occupied by the Central Court dedicated by the architect to 
our Stalinist Constitution and intended to exemplify by its space, shape, 
sculptures, and surroundings the essence of the Soviet society—Socialist 
democracy and humanism. In the architectural lines of the building we 
have attempted to show appreciation of the great cultural values of 
yesterday, affirmation of the achievements of today, and an unshakeable 
confidence in the World of Tomorrow. But what we will endeavor most 
to do will be to show you within the building facts and examples of the 
creative work of the peoples of the Soviet Union in many fields of 
economic, cultural, and artistic activity. 

“At the same time, we desire not only that the Fair see us but that 
we take a good look at the Fair and especially at the new creations of the 
technical genius of the American people, their contributions to science 
and art. May I, in this connection, say that as a civil engineer, in the 
course of our building activities here, I enjoy very much collaborating 
with my American colleagues and American workers and that I highly 
appreciate the courtesy and cooperation extended by the Fair officials.” 














parts are pre-fabricated. The steel necessity of explaining technical ter- 


work will be bolted together instead of 
riveted, so that it can be dismantled 
without difficulty and reassembled on 
its new foundations. 

Thirteen hundred tons of structural 
steel will be used in the pavilion. The 
erection of the central pylon which is 
to be 170 feet high posed special prob- 
lems. The fair site being on filled-in 
ground, the foundation had to be of un- 
usual strength. About three hundred 
cubic yards of concrete were poured for 
this foundation. 

There are many other striking con- 
struction features which could be en- 
larged upon here, but space, and the 


The two pictures below show construction work in progress on the foundations of the Soviet Pavilion in Flushing Meadow 


minology does not permit. 

In carrying out designs, made abroad, 
and on a metrical instead of a foot and 
inch scale, delays and difficulties could 
be expected. ‘The Soviet Union, how- 
ever, minimized them by appointing as 
its deputy commissioner of the Pavilion 
one of its most distinguished civil en- 
gineers, Vassily V. Bourgman. Mr. 
Bourgman paid a preliminary visit here 
in May, examined the site and condi- 
tions. He returned to America with 
an effective established liaison between 
the staff here and the staff abroad. As 
a result, the work has proceeded with 
unusual smoothness and efficiency. 
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DEFENSE FORCES OF THE USSR 


By JOHN GARNETT 


‘Having no interest in aggressive warfare, the 
prime concern of the Red Army men is in the 
upbuilding and security of the Soviet State” 


HE attitude of the Soviet Union 

in regard to the Czech crisis is a 
matter of common knowledge. The 
statement of Mr. Litvinov before the 
Assembly of the League of Nations on 
September 21, made it perfectly clear 
not only that Moscow had at all times 
been ready to fulfill its treaty obliga- 
tions, but that it had suggested imme- 
diate convocation of representatives of 
the War offices of France, Czechoslo- 
vakia and the USSR in order to work 
out the plan for coordinated action. 
France failed to act on this. 

After Hitler’s Godesberg demands 
were announced, the world was in- 
formed somewhat vaguely by London 
that in case Czechoslovakia was at- 
tacked by Germany, and France was 
forced to come to her assistance as an 
ally, Great Britain together with the 
USSR would fight on their side. That 
was the story, when it was necessary 
to create the war scare by talking war. 
But there was another fantastic story 
in the making in order to justify the 
coming capitulation at Munich. . . 
It was based on the imaginary superi- 
ority of the German air-force, allegedly 
stronger than the air-forces of Great 
Britain, France, the USSR and Czecho- 
slovakia combined. The whispering 
campaign added to this that Moscow 
was not prepared to fight and that 
her Red Army had been weakened by 
the ‘“‘purges.”’ 

These lies were echoed in the reac- 
tionary press in this country. A New 
York World Telegram writer, in his 
slanderous attempts to belittle Soviet 
air strength, went so far as to sug- 
gest that the magnificent transpolar 
flights made by Soviet aviators last 
summer had been faked. They weren’t 
really non-stop—the flyers, it seems, 
had stopped off to take sun baths on a 
cake of polar ice. Or perhaps it was 
done with mirrors. Such “liberal” 
papers as the New York Evening Post 
attempted to create the impression that 
the Soviet Union was both unwilling 
and unprepared to act. Especially 
shocking was the appearance of an ar- 
ticle which in effect was an attack on 
the Red Army in the American Quar- 
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terly on the Soviet Union, a publica- 
tion which ordinarily publishes objec- 
tive and valuable information about 
the USSR. This article, betraying ob- 
vious ignorance, would hardly have at- 
tracted much interest under ordinary 
circumstances. But its appearance at 
a time when the belittling of Soviet 
armed forces was of considerable value 
for those who were trying to justify 
their betrayal of Czechoslovakia by all 
conceivable means, was particularly 
unfortunate. Major George Fielding 
Eliot, author of the article in ques- 
tion, attempted to cover up his lack of 
up-to-date facts by finding similari- 
ties with the past where there are 
none, and drawing fantastic parallels. 
Compounded of wishful thinking and 
a clearly hostile attitude toward the 
Soviet Union, the result was a pitiful 
misrepresentation of the actual status 
of the armed forces of the USSR. The 
article has since been repudiated by the 
editors of the Quarterly, who were 
awakened to its real significance by 
the protests it aroused. However, it 
is important that the real service to 
fascism of false reports about Soviet 
armed strength be thoroughly under- 
stood, and that the truth be known 
about its military might. 


Air Forces of the USSR 


Before the sensational discovery of 
Germany’s ten thousand airplanes, it 
was a generally accepted fact that the 
Nazi air force amounted to less than 
3,500 planes. This figure, by the way, 
was restated again after Munich by 
several well-informed experts on avia- 
tion. Walter Duranty, in the New 
York Times, reported learning from 
high military authorities in France, who 
were well-informed on certain facts 
that Foreign Minister Bonnet and 
Premier Daladier attempted to con- 
ceal, that Moscow was prepared to send 
to Czechoslovakia 3,500 planes, in- 
cluding 750 bombers. It is hardly pos- 
sible that the Soviet Union expected 
to send her entire Western air force 
to Czechoslovakia’s aid. And, it might 
be logical to suppose, that, having at 
the other end of her enormous territory 


such a restless neighbor as Japan, the 
Soviet Union might keep a few planes 
on hand in the East to meet eventuali- 
ties in that direction too. As a matter 
of fact it is well known that the Far 
Eastern army of the USSR is self-sufh- 
cient and possesses its own air force. 
In other words, it is quite obvious that 
the air force of the Soviet Union is 
not only larger than that of Germany, 
but is, as a matter of fact, larger 
than that of Germany and Japan com- 
bined. Thus the whole story of Ger- 
man superiority in the air falls to 
pieces, even on the basis of the Soviet 
air force alone, to say nothing of this 
force combined with those of England, 
France and what was once Czecho- 
slovakia. 

I seem to recall that the very people 
who are now inveighing against the 
Soviet defense forces informed us on 
the frequent occasions when the Italian 
and German troops have been routed 
by the Loyalists of Spain, that this was 
due to the airplanes and tanks of Soviet 
make, which proved superior to the 
machines of the invaders. The Soviet 
Union in a remarkably short space of 
time has been both a mighty and ag- 
gressive military power menacing the 
whole world and a poor, weak thing 
whose military assistance would be a 
handicap. The Chamberlains and Da- 
ladiers are ready with whatever lies 
best serve the needs of their fascist 
ringmasters at the moment. 

And on the matter of performance 
of Soviet planes, we might add that the 
Soviet Union has walked away with 
most of the world’s records in avia- 
tion. The consummate skill and valor 
of Soviet aviators, men and women 
alike, have been too often demonstrated 
to need emphasis here. 


Strength of the Red Army 


The Red Army, with some 1,400,- 
000 men, is the largest in Europe. 
Lloyd George, castigating the policy 
of Chamberlain, recently referred to 
the numerical superiority of the Soviet 
defense forces, and declared: ‘The 
Russian army is the greatest army in 
the world so far as numbers are con- 
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cerned and so far as its air force is 
concerned.” ‘There have been numer- 
ous similar evaluations made by more 
expertly qualified persons in the Brit- 
ish and French armies alike. 

General Gamelin of France was 
among those who knew and correctly 
appraised Soviet military strength. He, 
certainly, was not responsible for what 
M. Bonnet found it useful to whisper 
in order to please his British col- 
leagues. The German General Staff, 
also well-informed, was repeatedly re- 
ported as warning Herr Hitler against 
any military adventures against the 
Soviet Union. Japan, being realistic, 
preferred expansion southward for the 
same reason. Her General Staff had 
very concrete information about the 
Red Army. Last August, in order to 
oblige her German ally, or for other 
reasons, the Japanese troops made an 
attempt to encroach on Soviet land, 
but paid for it dearly. 

Major Eliot perforce admitted the 
defeat of the Japanese troops at Chang- 
kufeng (Zaozernaya). But he singled 
out the Far Eastern Army as “easily 
the most efficient and the most for- 
midable military force at the command 
of the Soviet Government,” implying 
that other units are of inferior quality. 
It is true that this particular army has 
to its credit two short but very success- 
ful campaigns; one in chasing away the 
troops of a Chinese war-lord in 1929 
and now this rout of the Japanese. 
But there is no justification for draw- 
ing the conclusion that these troops 
are any better than the rest of the Red 
Army simply because they have already 








officers. Soviet soldiers have self-re- 
spect and dignity. The Red Army is 
a school and a workshop, training its 
men to be good citizens as well as good 
warriors. Along with the liquidation 
of classes and their distinctions, the 
relations between the commanders and 
the rank and file have been completely 
transformed. This alone makes any 
allegation about similarity laughable. 

It was difficult, of course, to pre- 
pare an adequate number of properly 
trained officers for the new army after 
the Revolution. But in the twenty- 
one years that have elapsed since 1917 
the USSR has demonstrated its ability 
to train enough young engineers to 
man its tremendous new _ industrial 
plant without depending on foreign 
technical skill. ‘The task of supplying 
the Army with well-trained officers has 
met with similar success. The mas- 
tering of the technique of a great and 
complex modern industry has_ been 
accompanied by a mastery of the tech- 
nique of modern warfare. 

There are sixteen different War 
Colleges in the USSR, besides special 
courses in universities for military en- 
gineers, with an attendance of 16,000 
this year alone. Requirements for pro- 
motion in the army are much higher 
today than before, and besides, there 
is no longer a chance of being pro- 
moted just because one happens to be 
born in “a good family” and has in- 
fluential relatives as was the rule in the 
past. Today the basis for promotion 









is ability. As for the rank and file of 
the army, there is no illiteracy. Every- 
one can advance in accordance with his 
abilities. Privates and commanders 
alike can be and are elected to the 
Supreme Soviet and enjoy in such 
cases absolutely the same privileges, the 
same respect, the same pay. 


Manpower and Equipment 


With a population of over 170,000,- 
000 the Soviet Union naturally has 
no difficulties in selecting as many 
good soldiers as she needs. Her nat- 
ural resources are among the richest 
in the world, and so diversified as to 
guarantee ample supplies of everything 
needed in modern war. The amazing 
development of her industry, already 
claiming second place in the world in 
volume of production, speaks well for 
its capacity to meet any emergency. 
Her transportation system, although 
still lagging behind the demands, is 
incomparably more extensive than be- 
fore the Revolution, and is now oper- 
ating with a high degree of efficiency. 
Average weekly carloadings are al- 
ready equal to those of the United 
States. Soviet finances are sound, and 
allow large appropriations for defense. 
In 1938 the Budget included over 20 
billion rubles for that purpose, and the 
Budget for the present year increased 
this figure to 27,000,000,000 rubles. 

By 1937 the Red Army was an- 
nounced to be the most mechanized 

(Continued on page 33) 








been tested in battle while the others 
have not. Naturally, experience gained 
on the battlefield is valuable for the 
command. But does our author im- 
agine that there is no interchange of 
personnel? . Officers are constantly be- 
ing promoted, shifted, replaced and so 
on. Experiences are interchanged and 
studied. 

To assert that “The Red Army is 
composed of the same material as was 
the army of the Tsar,” as did Major 
Eliot, is to ignore the most important 
change that has occurred since the 
Revolution. The Tsar’s soldiers were 
forced into military service by a regime 
{ they hated and compelled to fight for 
the interests of the ruling group that Jf 
oppressed them. Soviet soldiers are ; Whe 
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Below—1) Lieut. Kokorev, wounded at 
Lake Khassan, returns on furlough to 
visit his family. 2) Workers of the Clara 
Zetkin clothing factory who have just 
passed their test for enrollment in the 
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emancipated citizens defending their + 
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own land and the achievements of the Pra | / f 6. 
Revolution. In the past, Russian sol- 
diers suffered from humiliation, they 
were bullied and intimidated by the 
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ALENTINA  GRIZODUBO- 

VA, Paulina Ossipenko and Ma- 
rina Raskova went to bed very calmly 
on the evening of September 23, not- 
withstanding the fact that the next day 
they were to start off on the longest 
flight ever made by any of their sex. 
Chkalov, Baidukov and Beliakov slept 
less than an hour before they blazed 
the trail across the North Pole to 
America in the summer of 1937. Gro- 
mov, Yumashev and Danilin, who fol- 
lowed a few weeks later, slept three 
hours, and were too excited to eat 
much. But these three amazing women 
slept over seven hours each, rose and 
ate enormous breakfasts before they 
climbed into their twin-motored plane, 
the graceful and mighty “Rodina,” to 
wing off to the east. 

At 8:12 on the morning of Sep- 
tember 24, they took off from the 
Shelkovo airdrome, near Moscow, with 
Grizodubova, head pilot, at the stick. 
The plane rose easily, despite its heavy 
load of 12.5 tons, and almost immedi- 
ately ran into heavy mist. Grizodu- 
bova flew high, then, above the clouds, 
through clear sky as far as Kazan. Be- 
yond Kazan, they ran into stormy 
weather. Then blind flying began, ice 
formed, the propellor faltered. But 
Grizodubova’s strong, firm hands 
guided the plane faster and _ higher. 
They flew over Sverdlovsk at 5,000 
meters and then dusk fell. They 
dropped earthward, found a river, the 
Irtysh, and Raskova, the plane’s navi- 
gator, got their exact bearings. And 
now Ossipenko took over from Griz- 
odubova. Smooth flying for a while, 
on even keel. Then night came on, 
the plane began to bump. With ice 
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THE “RODINA”’ FLIES EAST 


By JESSICA SMITH 





An account of the record-break- 
ing flight made by three women 
pilots, compiled from their own 
stories and reports by their 
rescuers published in the Soviet 
newspapers. 











over the cabin and endless clouds be- 
low, higher and still higher rose Ossi- 
penko, 7,500 meters above the earth. 
It was very cold. The lubricating oil 
in the electric transformer froze, radio 
connections ceased, both ways. ‘They 
had only the stars to guide them as they 
shone now and then through the clouds. 
The light in Ossipenko’s cabin gave 
out, and she had to read her instru- 
ments by their phosphorescent dials. 
Grizodubova took over again, and 
it was hard, rough flying all night, but 
the three women flew calmly and fear- 
lessly on. Their oxygen tanks worked 
faultlessly. Their system of commu- 
nications by pneumatic tubes (the fliers 
were separated from one another in 
the plane) operated without a hitch. 
Dawn broke at last, snow mountain 
peaks appeared, the sun rose, and the 
plane for a moment emerged from the 
clouds, and there was a glimpse of good 
earth below at Rukhlovo. Ahead 
were thick clouds, and blind flying 
again. At 7 A. M. (Moscow time) 
on September 25, they approached 
the Okhotsk sea and turning inland, 
set their course for Khabarovsk. Ossi- 
penko and Grizodubova then calculated 
that there was enough fuel for three 
hours flight. Soon afterwards, the crew 
noticed the confluence of the Amur and 
Amgun rivers, which ran almost paral- 
lel at that point. Visibility zero. They 





flew on through endless mists. Past 
Kamenka, a red light flared up, signal 
that the fuel was running low. 

The plane began to lose altitude, 
it was clear they would have to land. 
At 6,000 meters they saw that a vast, 
marshy taiga (sparse Siberian forest) 
stretched below them. 
between the trees, water glistened 
through the grass. Studying the map, 
they saw that the whole region was 
like this, and knew they must land here. 
Grizodubova and Ossipenko made the 
swift decision to keep the landing gear 
retracted, so they would not sink in 
the swamp.  Skilfully Grizodubova 
spiralled downward to avoid falling 
too sharply. 

In the glass cockpit in front was 
Raskova. In such a forced landing 
they might plunge into the marsh, nose 
first, and that would be the end of 
Marina. The decision had already 
been made in Moscow as to what was 
to be done in this event. Grizodubova 
sent her a note. “How do you feel? 
Can you jump?” Raskova looked back 
and shook her head. Clearly she did 
not want to leave her comrades. The 
plane dropped lower, they must land 
soon, Grizodubova sent a second note: 
“Jump, jump, don’t hold us up!” Ma- 
rina knew these were orders that must 
be obeyed. She grabbed some choco- 
late, examined the ground, chose her 
landing place, opened the trap-door 
and out she went, as the plane was at 
2,000 meters. She fell swiftly for three 
seconds, then opened the parachute. 
Valentina zoomed upward to maintain 
altitude and see where she landed. She 
saw the collapsed parachute far below, 
but no Marina. So there, for the mo- 
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ment, we shall have to leave Marina 
and fly on with the others. 

Ossipenko fired a revolver as they 
flew on, to give Raskova in the woods 
below their direction. Now they had 
to land. The plane made a final cir- 
cle and softly slid over the marsh. 
Holding on to the side of the plane 
with her left hand, Valentina guided 
the plane with her right. So skilful 
was the landing that only the trap door 
left open when Marina made her hasty 
exit sank into the soft marsh. The 
plane, the motor and the instruments 
were undamaged and intact. ‘The two 
women jumped out of the plane and 
looked anxiously in the direction where 
Marina had landed. But there was no 
sign of her. 

They landed at 10:41 A. M. on 
September 25, after 26 hours and 29 
minutes in the air. “They had flown 
5,947 kilometers in a straight line, 
6,450 in a broken line. (About 3,687 
and 4,000 miles respectively). They had 
broken the international women’s long 
distance record. 


Ten Days in the Taiga 


Upset only by their anxiety for their 
comrade, Valentina and Paulina settled 
down calmly to wait for the rescue 
they knew would come. Every detail 
had been planned in advance for just 
such an eventuality as this. They knew 
the whole country was watching over 
them and that they would be found. 
Now let them take up the story in their 
own words: 

“Our first thought, after we landed 
in a swamp and made sure that both 
of us were safe and sound, was of Ma- 
rina. 

“Paulina was the first to jump out 
of the cockpit. She fired three shots 
from a rocket-pistol. They were loud- 
ly re-echoed, and suddenly the thought 
struck us that the echo could lead Ma- 
rina astray. No reply came. We 
rushed to the radio and set up the 
mast on the plane, but all our attempts 
to establish contact with any station 
proved futile. The _ short-distance 
transmitter was out of commission. 

“Tt soon grew dark. We could think 
of nothing but Marina. Valentina, 
somewhat deafened by the roar of en- 
gines, kept thinking that she heard 
somebody shouting. Then we thought 
that we saw Marina approaching. We 
listened, peered into the darkness— 
nothing! We had mistaken a tree 
for Marina. After a while we heard 
a rustle—somebody was approaching 
the plane. A bear was standing not 
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far from the plane studying us. At 
first we thought it was a dog, and only 
later saw our mistake. He did us no 
harm and withdrew. We returned to 
Ossipenko’s cockpit and sat there hud- 
dling close to one another. 

“We were in a distant, unexplored 
wilderness. But we were not alone. 
We felt that the whole people was with 
us, thinking of us. 

“During the night we heard a claw- 
ing at the walls of the plane. Next we 
heard mewing and thought that it was 
a cat, which managed to crawl into 
the front cockpit. The lights were 
switched on. Valentina peeped out 
and saw indeed a big cat, but we soon 
understood that this ‘pussy’ was a lynx. 
Valentina fired a shot in the air and 
the lynx sprang up and disappeared. 
Some time later we heard somebody 
trying to enter the cabin. 

“Come in, please, who’s there?’ 

‘“‘Nobody answered our invitation. 
Something began to rub against the 
rudder. ‘Then we recognized these 
guests too. Paulina released a rocket 
and the bears, who by this time were 
literally swarming around the plane, 
scattered in all directions. 

“Thus we spent the first night, 
‘fighting’ the beasts, attracted by the 
smell of our food. 

“When 


tackled our radio. 


came, we again 
We would work 
it for ten minutes, then rest another 
ten minutes, but efforts again 
failed. Then we started out in search 
of cur Marina, but found no traces of 
her. 

“We were loath to go far from the 
plane, for we expected that our little 
Marina would be there at any moment. 
Thus the first three days passed. Dur- 
ing all this time we felt no hunger and 
than and a 
Later we 
forced each other to eat in order to 
preserve our strength. 

‘The weather was exceptionally fine 
—sunny days and clear starlit nights. 
On the third night a violent storm 
broke out. It jolted our ‘Rodina’ and 
the plane began to sink in the swamp. 
It was a pity for it had been in a 
very good position. During that night 
the plane was turned at an angle of 
about 30 degrees and its left wheels 
began to sink. 

“This night was succeeded by days 
that were all alike. 

“Tt was growing cold at nights, and 
we decided to make our cockpit warm- 
er. The slightest rustle made us prick 
up our ears. Was it Marina coming? 


morning 


our 


ate no more a sandwich 


piece of chocolate a day. 


“Once our rocket set fire to the dry 
grass. We instantly saw the peril for 
us and our ‘Rodina.’ We slipped off 
our heavy clothes, bounded towards the 
fire and managed to extinguish it with 
our hands and feet. 

“Only on the fourth day we began 
to think seriously about our meals. We 
arranged the kitchen on one of the 
wings of our plane, boiled tea in tank- 
ards and poured it into thermos bottles. 

“Every time the wind blew in the 
direction of the taiga, it brought a 
large, mountain bear, rising on his hind 


legs, and sniffing, as if inquiring 
whence such tempting odors were 
coming. 


“Each day we spent hours over our 
radio. Once Paulina managed to catch 
the ‘Rodina’s’ call signals. But despite 
all our efforts to send out our bear- 
ings (we had determined them quite 
accurately) nobody seemed to hear us. 

“During the days spent in the taiga, 
our hearing became remarkably acute. 
On September 29, we first heard the 
roaring of the engines. An eastern 
wind was blowing. Two twin-engined 
planes appeared just above us. We 
held our breath, but at that very mo- 
ment a small cloud came between the 
planes and our ‘Rodina.’ For a long 
time we followed the guests with our 
eyes. But they were flying at a great 
altitude and could not see us. 

“Since the very first day we had 
been longing to go to the river, think- 
ing that Marina might have already 
gone there. But the thought that we 
might miss an airplane 
search for us, or that Marina might 
come from the opposite 


coming to 


direction, 


(Continued on page 20) 































The “Rodina” and Its Crew 





Upper left—relatives of Marina Ras- 
kova waiting for news of her. From 
left to right: Oleg, her nephew; R. 
Malinin, her brother, her daughter 
Tanya, and her mother. 


Below on the left are the three flyers and 
their plane, the “Rodina,” (left to right) Ossi- 
penko, Grizodubova, Raskova. 

Thirty years ago Valentina Grizodubova's 
father, a poor mechanic of Kharkov, built him- 
self a plane after seeing the Wright Brothers’ 
plane in the movies. At nineteen Valentina her- 
self became a pilot. She has made many long 
distance flights, won many records. She was 
for a time a member of the famous ‘Maxim 
Gorky" squadron which flies to remote sec- 
tions of the USSR on educational missions. To 
her previous decorations she now adds the 
title Hero of the Soviet Union and the Order 
of Lenin, which have been granted to her com- 
panions as well. She is a Deputy to the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR. Above is a picture 
taken 25 years ago, of Valentina at the age of 
three, seated in her father's home-built plane; 
below, with her husband and small son; on the 
right, ready for the flight. 

Marina Raskova, 26-year-old navigator of the 
Rodina,” was born in an opera singer's fam- 
ily, and studied to be a musician untill illness 
interfered. Then she became by turn a chem- 
ist and a draughtsman in a military academy. 
Becoming interested in aerial navigation she 
found this needed encyclopedic knowledge, 
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Lower right—a section of the taiga 

near the spot where the "Rodina” 

landed, showing the type of country 

through which Raskova struggled to 
rejoin her comrades. 


and started to teach herself astronomy, meteor- 
ology, topography and all the related sciences 
involved. Alexander Beliakov (transpolar flyer). 
discovered her aspirations and helped her. She 
has made frequent flights as pilot and as navi- 
gator. Her longest flight was the Sebastopol- 
Archangel non-stop flight of last summer, with 
two other women, of whom Ossipenko was one 
and Vera Lomako the other. 

Paulina Ossipenko was one of many children 
in a poor peasant's family in South Russia. 
After two years at school she had to leave be- 
cause of lack of clothes, and a mere child, be- 
came a nurse, then a weaver, then a farm 
laborer. When her family joined a collective 
farm in 1927, Paulina went in for poultry. One 
hot July day an airplane accidentally landed 
in a field nearby, and Paulina's dreams turned 
airward. She read everything she could find 
about flying and when she could not get ad- 
mitted to flying school on that slim prepara- 
tion, got a job as waitress in an airdrome. A 
few months later she was studying to be a pilot 
and making up her former lack of schooling as 
well. Within a year she was a full-fledged mili- 
tary pilot. She broke three women's altitude 
records in 1937, and surpassed the record of 
her husband, also a military pilot. 


Pictures from Sovfoto and Photochronika 
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stopped us. We hesitated, and post- 
poned our march towards the river 
trom day to day. 

“We counted our stock of food- 
stuffs, and saw that, considering our 
poor appetites, it would last for at least 
two months. 

“On October 2 we again heard the 
buzz of engines,—a large airship ap- 
peared from behind a snow-covered 
mountain top. It was headed at first 
in our direction, then turned and pro- 
ceeded along the river, missing us by 
only a few miles. We released rockets 
but the fliers did not see us. Again 
we remained unnoticed! We went to 
bed but seemed to hear the engines 
even during our sleep. 

“The morning of October 3 came, 
gloomy and cloudy. We did not ex- 
pect to see any plane, but suddenly 
there was again the roar of engines and 
a plane just above the mound. This 
was, as we learned later, the flyer 
Sakharov.” 

And now a few warm, revealing 
words from Paulina Ossipenko about 
those days when the two women were 
alone in the taiga: 

“In those days I became acutely 
aware of the meaning of human friend- 
ship. 

“At night we agreed to take turns 
keeping watch at the airplane every 
two hours. Two hours Valentina would 
keep watch and two hours I. You keep 
watch and meanwhile you make sure 
your companion is asleep. And she 
does the same thing. She comes up to 
you, tucks you in a little more snugly 
and throws something warmer over 
you. 

“We sang a lot. We sang duets. 
We sang ‘Wide Is My Native Land’ 
and ‘If Tomorrow There’s War.’ We 
kept on singing. Then suddenly I 
would stop for some reason or other. 
Valentina would look at me intently 
and with maternal solicitude inquire: 

“*Why did you stop?’ 

“She did that so as not to let me 
grow sad. And, conversely if she 
seemed very quiet, I grew anxious. And 
then I would remember that she has a 
little boy, little Sokolik—she might be 
worrying about him. 

“At night when we couldn’t sleep 
we to!d one another all kinds of tales. 
Valya would say: 

“*Come on, let’s tell stories!’ 

“T don’t know any stories, and so 
when it was my turn I told episodes 
I remembered from Maine Reed. 
And so the time slipped by imper- 
ceptibly. EF aR ge 
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Raskova’s Story 


And now let us go back to Raskova 
whom we left flying through the air. 
Here is her story: 

“As soon as I received Valya’s note 
telling me to ‘jump and don’t hold us 
up,’ I at once prepared for the leap. 

“Before making the leap I tried to 
draw on my high boots, but I could 
not. I remained in my fur boots. I 
tried on my emergency kit-bag. It 
struck me as being too heavy and I 
decided to do without it. I had matches, 
a hunter’s compass, a revolver and 
a piece of chocolate in my pockets. I 
took along another bar of chocolate 
and slipped on the parachute. I tidied 
up everything in the cabin, tightened 
up all the apparatus, put the maps in a 
safe place, noted that the altimeter 
read 2,000 meters, opened the hatch- 
way and leaped out. 

“A high wind was blowing. Caught 
in a terrible gale that rocked me this 
way and that, I half closed the para- 
chute and glided. As I descended I 
took note of the contours of the land 
in order to be able to locate the plane 
later on. I caught sight of a meadow 
in the midst of a dense forest of tall 
trees. I slid a bit and dropped right 
at the end of the meadow. My para- 
chute got stuck on a fir and I hung 
there about five meters above the 
ground. The wind swayed me, knock- 
ing me against the tree. I held on to 
the trunk with my legs, hacked off 
the parachute ropes with a knife and 
slid down to the ground. 

“T heard the ‘Rodina’s’ motors roar- 
ing. Then the noise subsided and a 
deathly stillness settled over every- 
thing. I decided to stay where I was 
until I heard the sound of shooting. 
In a short time I heard a shot. I at 
once took out the compass and noted 
the direction. This was a fateful mo- 
ment for me. I found that the echo 
was louder than the shot! The sec- 
ond shot also showed southeast. I was 
completely reassured. 

“T lay down and fell asleep at once. 
At dawn the next morning I set out 
for the southeast. The going was 
exceedingly difficult. My fur boots 
kept catching in the twigs and my fur 
breeches hampered my movements. I 
kept going all day guiding myself by 
a high hill. I emerged from the for- 
est and before me stretched a swamp. 
There was no sign of the plane. I 
went to sleep again soon after and on 
the following day I crossed the hillocks 
in a southerly direction. 


“This was a most difficult journey. 
I had to pick my way over large 
stretches of land covered with fallen 
trees that had been lying heaped up 
on one another for decades. To travel 
on foot through such land is a hellish 
job, for anyone. My heavy fur clothes, 
which I had to drag with me, added 
to my difficulties. 

“Thus passed another day of weari- 
some walking. The following morn- 
ing I came to a huge marsh A 
drizzling rain was falling. This time 
I put on my fur uniform. The marsh 
was overgrown with tall grasses. I 
had just been thinking what a nice 
swamp it was when I felt the soft 
ground giving way under my feet. I 
sank in up to my waist, then to my 
neck. 

“At that moment I remembered a 
film I had once seen, in which some 
people had struggled out of a swamp. 
I seized hold of a stick, laid it in front 
of me and gradually with great effort 
extricated myself from the bog. 

“TI spent most of the day in one 
place for I had to dry my clothing. 
Luckily the sun was shining. When 
all was dry again, I walked another 
kilometer, then lay down to sleep. 

“The next day I continued my jour- 
ney and came to the second chain of 
hillocks. Here I saw the snow-capped 
mountain [I had observed when | 
leaped from the plane. I saw now 
how the echo had deceived me. I had 
taken the wrong direction the first 
day. 

“What did I do for food? On the 
first day when I was certain of reach- 
ing the ‘Rodina’ very soon, I had eaten 
up half a bar of chocolate. On the 
second day I ate a quarter. On the 
third day I set myself a daily ration of 
one square of chocolate and a pepper- 
mint. Now and again I picked up 
some cranberries in the marshes; on 
such occasions I stayed where I was 
until I had eaten up all the berries I 
could find. Then I discovered that 
the birch leaves are very soft and 
tasty. On one of my difficult days I 
had to content myself with caterpillars 
for dinner. 

“On the last day but one of my 
lonely travels I had the good luck to 
find a rowan-tree. I plucked all the 
berries, which were to last me for sev- 
eral days. Now and then I would 
come across some mushrooms, which I 
roasted on a bonfire. The water alone 
was really excellent. Even here in the 
swamp, it was clear, transparent and 
evidently pure. 
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“The day when I decided to make 
for the northwest to the snowtopped 
mountain was the hungriest of all. At 
the edge of the forest I found two 
mushrooms and decided to roast them. 
I took some dry birch bark to start 
a fire. But hardly had I set the match 
to it when it flared up, burning the 
grass and setting fire to the trees and 
my mushrooms along with them! The 
fire spread rapidly. I actually had to 
run away from it. 

“That was on October 2. While I 
was running away from my ill-starred 
bonfire, which suddenly turned into a 
forest fire, a ‘P-5’ plane flew overhead. 
It circled over the fire. I took off my 
clothes and waved frantically to it. 
The plane made two circles and flew 
away toward the south without hav- 
ing noticed me, 

“As I walked through the taiga I 
noticed that the boles of the trees were 
gnawed. I heard bears roaring. One 
bear broke through tree branches right 
next to me, but didn’t touch me. 

“On one occasion I came within 
very close quarters of a bear. He was 
standing huge and shaggy, fifteen yards 
away from me. I fired a shot and he 
was scared out of his wits. We both 
ran for our lives. I heard the growling 
of bears more than once. One night a 
lynx meowed under my very ear. 

“At dawn on October 5 I heard five 
shots fired in different directions. I 
steered my course for what I judged 
to be the center. I spent the entire 
day descending the hill. The spaces 
between the shots narrowed down all 
the time and finally almost merged. 

“About midday I suddenly felt very 
faint. I had a few rowan-berries, a 
small piece of chocolate and a pepper- 
mint left. I decided not to touch them 
now but go to sleep, gather my strength 
and breakfast on them in the morn- 
ing, before continuing my journey. (I 
was tired because when crossing the 
swamp I had lost my left boot; I was 
unable to pull it out of the bog and 
had to go on barefoot). But I changed 
my mind and decided not to sleep but 
to try to reach the plane as soon as 
possible. And before long I caught 
sight of the white metal tail of the 
‘Rodina!’ My weakness disappeared 
immediately. . . .” 


The Rescue 


At 7:52 A. M. on September 25 
the last radio message had been re- 
ceived from the “Rodina.” Then si- 
lence. 

When it was calculated that the 
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plane’s fuel supply was exhausted, the 
government ordered the search begun. 
All the parts of the great rescue ma- 
chine, carefully planned to the last 
detail before the flight began, went into 
action. By land, air and water the 
searching parties moved toward the 
region where it was calculated the fly- 
ers must be. Six thousand persons and 
fifty airplanes took part. Parachute, 
horseback, reindeer and motor boat 
parties stood ready for the call. Local 
hunters, who knew the region well, 
spread out fanwise in well organized 
searching parties. 

The whole Soviet people waited 
tensely for news. Anxious families 
sat steadily by the radio. In Moscow, 
a little girl named Tanya Raskova, 
went about her daily school tasks as 
calmly and confidently as her mother 
was at that same time making her 
way through the Siberian wilderness. 
When people gathered around her to 
comfort her, she would say: 

“Don’t worry, mama is safe. She 
told me just what they would do if 
they were forced to land. The radio’s 
out of order, that’s all. They will be 
found... .” 

On the morning of October 3, the 
flyer Mikhail Sakharov located the 
Rodina. ‘Two little figures stood on a 
wing of the plane far below. Code 
messages were exchanged, telling 
Sakharov about Raskova and indicat- 
ing where the search for her should be 
made. Sakharov could not land with 
his plane, but food and other welcome 
necessities were dropped, and the good 
news was relayed to the waiting mil- 
lions of Soviet people. On the same 
day another flyer located Raskova, and 
dropped supplies which, however, did 
not reach her. 

Soon after another plane arrived 
and spilled out a group of parachutists, 
headed by Captain Polozhayev, who 
landed near the plane. What bound- 
less joy there was in that meeting in 
the lonely marshes of the vast Siberian 
taiga! Again, the only cloud was that 
Marina had not yet appeared. 

Other planes flew over, dropping 
more food, medicines, clothing, warm 
boots. Moscow had sent instructions 
covering every possible need of the 
women flyers. Ossipenko cooked din- 
ner with the new supplies. They 
feasted and talked—there was so much 
to tell! After a night in the plane, 
other groups began to arrive, by air 
and by foot, until there was a whole 
teeming settlement in the wilderness. 
A note was dropped saying that Marina 








































































had been discovered and a group of 
parachute jumpers had been sent to 
bring her to the others. 

In the midst of the rejoicing over 
this news, a tiny figure appeared from 
behind a hill. It was Marina, ahead 
of her rescuers! 

Everyone rushed joyously to meet 
her. 

“Marina, Marina! 
is everything all righ 

Marina walked _ steadily 
them, her head high, in spite of the 
anguish in her limbs. 

“Ts it possible for anyone to get 
lost in our country?” she called back. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Top picture — Paulina Ossipenko, second 

pilot of the “Rodina.” Below — Marina 

Raskova, the “Rodina’s” navigator, chat- 

ting with Captain Danilin, one of the 

aviators who flew over the North Pole to 
the United States last year 
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Juvenile Delinquency in the USSR 


By NATHAN BERMAN 


Where restraint takes the form of treatment and train- 
ing, rather than punishment for the mistakes of society 


EW aspects in Soviet life have at- 

tracted as much attention in the 
United States as the Soviet approach 
to young offenders. ‘There are at least 
two good reasons for this: first, the 
Soviet achievements in this field, and 
second, the complexity of our own 
juvenile delinquency situation. What 
goes on in the Soviet Union in that 
field, is not only of interest to the stu- 
dents of the subject, but it has prac- 
tical significance to a large number of 
our population, as parents of actual 
and potential delinquents, as victims of 
delinquency and crime and as tax pay- 
ers who bear the staggering burden of 
fifteen billion dollars, our estimated 
national crime fighting budget. 

The limitations of an article do not 
permit a comprehensive discussion of 
this subject. Our remarks will of 
necessity be confined to characteristic 
trends. 

There are three outstanding factors 
in the treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency in the Soviet Union. One is 
the establishment of the principle that 
juvenile delinquency is primarily a 
medical and educational problem; sec- 
ond, the large scale application of the 
principle of self-government as a 
method of reforming young lawbreak- 
ers and, third, the character of Soviet 
society itself, which eliminates the con- 
ditions conducive to delinquency. 


The Magna Charta for 
Juvenile Delinquents 


In January 1918, only a few weeks 
after the Bolsheviks took power, and 
with the fate of the new state still 
very much in the balance, the Soviet 
government proclaimed and immedi- 
ately put into operation a set of laws 
pertaining to underprivileged and 
wayward children. Juvenile offenders 
up to seventeen years of age, regard- 
less of the severity of their offenses, 
were taken out of the criminal cate- 
They could not be tried by the 
regular court nor otherwise criminally 
prosecuted. Instead they were placed 


gory. 


_under the jurisdiction of the newly 


established “Commissions for the Af- 
fairs of Juveniles” under the Commis- 
sariat of Education. These Commis- 
sions were composed of a judge, a phy- 
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sician and a teacher. They could deal 
with the young offenders before them 
only along medical and pedagogical 
lines. Dispositions had to be made 
in accordance with the particular needs 
of the individual child and not as pun- 
ishment to fit the offense. 

This approach to the young offender 
was not emotional. It was a logical 
outgrowth of Soviet social and eco- 
nomic philosophy. A capitalist form 
of economy, the Bolsheviks maintained, 
breeds poverty and want and these in 
turn tend to breed crime and delin- 
quency. Juvenile offenders are thus 
victims of undesirable circumstances 
for which they are not responsible. 
But since the Soviet government, like 
any other government, would not tol- 
erate lawlessness, the youthful offend- 
ers, whatever the cause of their way- 
wardness, had to be restrained. The 
restraint, however, took the form of 
treatment and training—not punish- 
ment for what are society’s shortcom- 
ings and mistakes. The Commissions 
were thus the spearhead of the juve- 
nile delinquency treatment policies. 


New Experiments in 
Juvenile Penology 


The next event in the treatment of 
juvenile offenders in the Soviet Union 
which attracted world wide attention, 
was the establishment of self govern- 
ing “Communes.” In August 1924 
the GPU (State Political Police) took 
a hand in the problem. The Civil 
War and the famine had set adrift a 
host of parentless and vagrant youth. 
The GPU decided to reform them 
through giving them the highest meas- 
ure of responsibility and self govern- 
ment. The first of these institutions 
to come into existence, and now the 
most famous, was Bolshevo. It was a 
place where youth in early adolescence, 
but with considerable experience in 
crime, were permitted to work out their 
own destiny through cooperative and 
productive means. 

Mr. Pogrebinsky, one of the found- 
ers of the commune idea, character- 
ized this set-up as follows: 

“In the commune there must not 
be the slightest suggestion of compul- 
sion. The fellows who decide to lead 


the communal life learn to realize that 
they come there not as prisoners with 
criminal pasts, but of their free will. 
YOU WANT TO BE HERE; 
STAY — YOU DON’T; — GET 
OUT. . . . They are free people who 
see the futility of continuing an ‘easy’ 
life which in reality is not easy, and 
so wish to change it to a productive 
one. ‘This leads us to the second prin- 
ciple of the commune. TO LEAD 
A CONSTRUCTIVE LIFE ONE 
HAS TO BE PRODUCTIVE. And 
then, another principle. ALL ARE 
RESPONSIBLE FOR ONE AN- 
OTHER! To achieve this, the whole 
life and activities of the commune are 
placed in the hands of the ‘communars’ 
themselves.” 

Since 1924 Bolshevo, which started 
with a handful of people, has grown 
into a community of over ten thou- 
sand. Of these, about one-third are 
former members of the underworld. 
The other two-thirds consist of wives, 
children or close relatives of the in- 
mates. The cardinal principles of 
commune life are corrective responsi- 
bility, industry and sobriety. Bolshevo 
has its own workshops, school, nursery, 
amusement places—in short, every 
phase of the typical thriving Soviet vil- 
lage. Bolshevo is the oldest and big- 
gest commune, but not the only one. 
There are dozens now all over the 
Soviet Union with populations rang- 
ing from a couple of hundred to sev- 
eral thousands. 

Among the commune “graduates” 
are scientists, artists, writers and di- 
rectors of correctional institutions, 
most of these having gotten their start 
at the commune. How the individuals 
feel about these places can be seen by 
the fact of a thousand who were given 
“a clean bill of health,” only some 
two per cent preferred to leave the 
commune. The rest continued their 
existence as before. 


Soviet Social Organization 
As a Preventor of Crime 


In the field of crime prevention, 
Soviet experience is unique. The whole 
of Soviet life becomes, in its elimina- 
tion of some of the major strains and 
conflicts that breed delinquency, an 
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organization for the prevention of de- 
linquency. 

Gone is the chasm between fabulous 
wealth and wretched poverty and with 
it the temptation to “get rich quick” 
through anti-social means although in 
accordance with the code of a competi- 
tive society. Gone the demoralizing 
idleness of unemployment. Gone the 
poverty that brutalizes and drives peo- 
ple into acts of despair; gone the un- 
natural frustrations and hypocrisies in 
the treatment of sex that so often led 
to criminality. With work for all, the 
home has achieved a stability in the 
Soviet Union unknown before. With 
educational opportunities for all, and 
unbounded opportunities for the young 
worker, there is an ever growing con- 
tented childhood and youth in Soviet 
society, 

With the provision of elaborate free 
medical care, créches, nurseries, camps 
and rest homes, and the extension of 
education, children are not “burdens” 
to their parents. What this means in 
the way of a free and wholesomely 
affectionate adult-child relationship can 
be seen anywhere in the Soviet Union, 
and has drawn admiring comment 
from all types of foreign observers. 
The free interplay between adults and 
the young is a notable factor in re- 
ducing anti-social tension, suspicion 
and hostility on the part of children 
in the adult world. 

Important also are the pioneer pal- 
aces, the immense extension of play- 
ground facilities, the children’s mag- 
azines, children’s books, children’s 
theatres, children’s cinemas, puppet 
shows, an autonomous culture for 
youth which provides for a satisfying 
and wholesome use of their leisure, and 
keeps them from dependence upon un- 
suitable entertainment. 

Obviously in such a society, juvenile 
delinquency cannot have a wide in- 
cidence—and it does not. There has 
been a steep and continuing decline 
in the juvenile delinquency rate, as the 
social conditions, formerly producing 
it, are eliminated. As will be seen, the 
causes of juvenile delinquency are nar- 
rowing down to survivals within 
Soviet society of older social views and 
disciplines. The new situation has led 
to the reorganization in the field of 
juvenile delinquency, which was pro- 
mulgated in the spring of 1935. This 
will be discussed in our second and 
concluding article in the next issue. 


On the right—members of the 

Kharkov labor commune in 

drawing class, where leading 
Soviet artists instruct them 
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Former delinquent children have become full fledged members of 
society at the Kharkov Labor Commune. Some become highly skilled 
workers, others continue their education in technicums and colleges 
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Every opportunity is given for artistic development as well as for 
technical training in the labor communes. The picture above shows the 
orchestra of a special musical school in Moscow for former delinquents 
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(Continued from page 8) 


points of imperialist war in European 
countries. 

The book also describes how in 1937 
the Japanese militarists captured Pe- 
king and Shanghai, invaded Central 
China and launched their imperialist 
predatory plan for the seizure and sub- 
jugation of the whole of China. This 
means that Japan strives to deal a 
serious blow at the interests of England 
and the United States which carry on 
a large trade with China, and that she 
has already achieved certain results. 

Recent events only aggravate the 
situation in China, which also creates 
ground for war among the imperialistic 
The “History of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union” 
draws from the above the following 
conclusion: 


powers. 


“All these facts show that actually the 
second imperialist war has already be- 
gun. The distinctive feature of the sec- 
ond imperialist war at present is that 
war is being carried on and extended 
by the aggressive states, while other 
states, ‘democratic’ states, against whom 
the war is, properly speaking, directed, 
make believe that the war does not con- 
cern them, wash their hands, back out, 
extol their own peaceableness, condemn 
the fascist aggressors and... gradual- 
ly surrender their positions to the ag- 
gressors, at the same time claiming that 
they are preparing for a rebuff.” 


The “History of the Communist 
Party” gives the Marxist explanation 
of this situation. ‘The reason for it is 
by no means military or economic 
weakness of the “democratic” states. 
The reason is entirely different. The 
reason is that there is no united front 
of the “democratic” states. The “dem- 
ocratic” states, while disapproving the 
“excesses” of the fascist states and fear- 
ing the consolidation of the latter, fear 
still more the working class movement 
of Europe and the national liberation 
movement of Asia, considering that 
fascism is a “good antidote” against all 
these “dangers.” 


The Meaning of Changkufeng 


One must bear all this in mind in 
order to understand the foreign policy 
of the Soviet Union and the recent in- 
ternational events. Take the events of 
the Soviet Maritime Province near 
Lake Khassan. There is no need to 
reconstruct now these events which 
took place the end of July and the be- 
ginning of August. Their substance is 
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well known. In the full light of day 
the Japanese militarists tried to bite off 
a piece of Soviet territory in the Far 
East. In such cases the Japanese fas- 
cists don’t exert themselves to find a 
pretext. In defiance of obvious facts 
and international treaties they pro- 
claimed a section of Soviet territory 
near Lake Khassan as the territory of 
Manchukuo, that is, as Japanese ter- 
ritory, after which they set in motion 
not only their “diplomacy,” well versed 
in such affairs, but also Japanese troops. 
Of course they failed and could not 
help failing to seize Soviet territory. 
They simply did not realize with whom 
they were dealing. We had to con- 
vince them by the kind of arguments 
which they understand. If the Japa- 
nese fascists wanted our artillery and 
aviation to speak in a convincing man- 
ner, they achieved this. After receiving 
a sound rebuff and probably a sound 
lesson, the Japanese retreated to their 
own territory and the Soviet frontier 
was fully restored. 

Now a few words as to the meaning 
of these events. We now know pre- 
cisely that the question of the seizure 
of Changkufeng, and consequently the 
whole problem of these events near 
Lake Khassan was decided, strictly 
speaking, not in Tokyo but alsewhere 

. some place in Europe, most likely 
in Berlin. Probably the Japanese mili- 
tarists wanted to support their German 
fascist friends, and without taking the 
trouble to think, were caught in a trap 
by some of their petty agents. If the 
Japanese and German fascists desired 
to test first the firmness of our foreign 
policy and second the fighting quality 
of the Red Army, they received a clear 
and enlightening reply on both points. 

They knew well that we had pro- 
claimed the principle: ‘““We do not 
want a single inch of the land of oth- 
ers, nor will we surrender to anyone 
a single inch of our own land.” How- 
ever, the Japanese imperialists in China 
have acquired the habit of crudely vio- 
lating the rights of other people. The 
German fascists have more than once 
succeeded in doing the same with re- 
gard to European uations. Evidently 
on this basis the Japano-German partici- 
pants of the “Anti-Communist Pact” 
decided to apply to the USSR this im- 
perialist practice of seizure. They tried 
it, but they miscalculated. The Japa- 
nese attack in the Soviet Maritime 


Province gave us the opportunity to 
show not only the Japanese imperialists 
but also the entire world that the So- 
viet Union is consistently true to its 
declarations on its foreign policy and 
that it is dangerous to trifle with it. 

Through their inefficient spies the 
Japanese and German fascists evident- 
ly were greatly misled also with re- 
gard to the fighting quality of our fron- 
tier guards and Red Army men. They 
realized this when they received a firm 
rebuff. Now for consolation they can 
do nothing but spread all kinds of tales 
about the weakness of the Red Army 
men and Soviet aviation, using for this 
purpose all kinds of humbugs, Lind- 
berghs of every kind. But let those 
who wish believe prejudiced parties like 
Lindbergh. We prefer to believe facts 
and don’t advise even our enemies to 
forget such facts as the heroic deeds 
of the Red Army men near Khassan. 
We know that neither the Japanese 
nor German fascists had any desire to 
advertise the Red Army, but irrespec- 
tive of their wishes, they brought about 
a situation where the Red Army units 
of the Soviet Maritime Province dem- 
onstrated their excellent fighting quali- 
ties and the might of Soviet patriotism. 
Unflinching loyalty of the USSR to its 
peaceful foreign policy and readiness 
to safeguard Soviet frontiers from every 
attack—such is the sum total of the 
Khassan events, which are of great in- 
ternational importance. 


Recent Events in Europe 


Let us pass to recent events in Eu- 
rope. The lessons of the latest events 
connected with Czechoslovakia are 
very enlightening. The leaders of the 
British and French Governments read- 
ily describe the Munich agreement of 
Britain, Germany, France and Italy as 
a great victory for the cause of peace 
and themselves as great peacemakers. 
But who, in fact, was the real victor 
and who the vanquished? Let us look 
at the facts and it will become clear 
that one must consider at least two 
“victories.” As the first event of de- 
cisive importance in the Czechoslova- 
kian problem one must recognize the 
‘victory’ scored by the joint efforts 
of the governments of Britain and 
Germany over none other than , 
the French Government. Two Gov- 
ernments—the British and the Ger- 
man—“defeated” the French Govern- 
ment by extorting from France a re- 
nunciation of her pact of assistance 
with Czechoslovakia. This was the 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Question: Are there any Germans liv- 


ing in the territory of the USSR? C. L., 


Oakland, Cal. 


Answer: Yes, there are people of Ger- 
man origin living in the USSR. During 
the 18th century, about 170 years ago, 
many German peasants migrated to Rus- 
sia and settled on the Volga. Like all 
other small nationalites they too were 
oppressed by the Tsarist government. 
The Soviet revolution liberated all the 
minor nationalities of the Soviet Repub- 
lic. In 1918 the autonomous region of 
the Germans was formed and with the 
subsequent development of the region, 
and in line with the Soviet national pol- 
icy, the region was transformed into 
the Volga-German Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic. The Republic has a 
population of approximately 600,000, oc- 
cupies a territory of 17,500 square miles. 
The population is two-thirds German 
and about one-third Russians, Ukrain- 
ians, and a small number of other na- 
tional groups. This republic enjoys a high 
degree of prosperity and cultural and 
scientific development. Practically all the 
farmers are members of the collectives. 

An entirely new, socialist industry has 
been built up in the Volga German Re- 
public during the two five-year plan pe- 
riods, Eighteen large factories have been 
built. In 1937 the industrial output of 
the Republic was fifteen times greater 
than the pre-war output. About 20,000 
workers, engineers and technicians are 
now employed in the newly built factories 
and plants. The collective farmers of 
the Republic have received about 3,000,- 
000 acres of land, secured to their use 
forever. 

The present statistics show 113,000 
people in schools. There are four uni- 
versities, four normal schools, three 
medical schools and four agricultural 
schools, There are twenty German news- 
papers in the Republic as well as many in 
other languages. There are of course, 
many theaters, in German as well as in 
other languages of the population there. 
In addition to all the current plays per- 
formed, there is an intermingling of the 
German and Russian classics in the re- 
spective languages so that one can enjoy 
Schiller in German and Gogol in Russian 
on alternate nights. The German musi- 
cal tradition also flowers there. The 
capital of the Republic, the city of En- 
gels, has a Philharmonic Society of its 
own. 

The Volga Germans share abhor- 
rence of the Nazi regime with the rest 
of the Soviet Union. On many occa- 
sions the Volga Germans through their 
press have vigorously protested the ac- 
tions of the Nazi forces at home and 
abroad. Until the German government 
interfered, the Volga Germans sent con- 
siderable relief to the victims of Nazi 
persecutions in Germany. 


Question: I would like some informa- 
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YOUR QGUESTIONS ANSWERED 


tion regarding old age pensions in the 
Soviet Union. How are old people taken 
care of? B. S., St. Louis, Mo. 


Answer: The security of every citizen 
in the USSR in old age, illness or loss 
of capacity to work is guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the USSR, Article 120, 
which states: “Citizens of the USSR 
have the right to maintenance in old age 
and also in case of sickness or loss of 
capacity to work.” 

All wage and salary earners engaged 
in every branch of national economy are 
entitled to receive old age pension bene- 
fits. Men are entitled to pensions after 
25 years of work upon reaching the age 
of 60. Women are entitled to pensions 
after 20 years of service upon reaching 
the age of 55. In hazardous industries 
the length of service is reduced to 20 
years and the age limit is lowered to 50. 
Pensions paid out amount to between 50 
and 60 per cent of the prevailing wage 
in the respective industry. Pensioners who 
have performed valuable service in in- 
dustry continue to receive a bonus in 
the shape of additional percentages of 
payment added to their pension for such 
service. 

In case of temporary disability the 
workers receive the full 100 per cent of 
their basic wage or salary. This regula- 
tion comes into force from the first day 
of illness. In case of death of a bread- 
winner, the dependents are entitled to 
the pension. 


Question: Was the Russian calendar 
ever different from ours? How did it 
differ? Are there representatives of the 
Soviet government in Canada and in the 
United States of America, and if so 
would you kindly give me their ad- 
dresses? A. S., Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 


Answer: The old Russian Julian calen- 
dar was changed after the Revolution 
and corresponds to ours. The old calen- 
dar was 13 days behind ours. That is, 
incidentally, why the Soviet revolution is 
referred to as the “October Revolution,” 
since it took place, according to the old 
calendar, on the 25th of October. Be- 
cause of the subsequent change in the 
calendar it is actually celebrated on No- 
vember 7th. 

There is a Soviet Embassy in Wash- 
ington, D. C. and a Consulate in New 
York City and San Francisco. There is 
also a Soviet trading agency in the United 
States, the Amtorg Trading Corpora- 
tion, New York City. The-e are no 
Soviet Government represen:atives in 


Canada. 


Question: Does a person have to be a 
member of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in order to be a candidate 
for office? M.T.W., North Weare, 
N. H. 


By THEODORE BAYER 


Answer: Article 135 of the Soviet Con- 
stitution states: “. . . All citizens of the 
USSR who in the year of the elections 
have reached the age of eighteen have 
the right to vote in elections of deputies 
and to be elected, with the exception of 
the insane and persons deprived of elec- 
toral rights by sentence of court.” 

From the above it will be seen that 
the right to run for office is subject to 
no qualifications whatsoever. Any citizen 
of the USSR who has won public confi- 
dence may be nominated and elected to 
serve in any capacity. In fact special 
efforts are made to increase the number 
of non-party people holding office. 


Question: Can you give me the exact 
birth date of Joseph Stalin? K. G., New 
York City. 


Answer: Joseph Stalin was born on 
December 21, 1879. He will be 60 years 
old next year. 


Question: Who has treaty making 
power in the USSR? F.T., Troy, New 
York. 


Answer: ‘The government of the 
USSR through its Commissariat of For- 
eign Affairs may negotiate treaties with 
other countries. Treaties requiring rati- 
fication are to be ratified by the Presidi- 
um of the Supreme Council of the USSR. 
Likewise, abrogation of treaties requires 
a decision of the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Council. 


Harvest time in the Volga German Re- 
public, where the collective farmers own 
5,000 tractors and 1,600 harvester combines 
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“7 Have Seen the Future—mand It Works °° 
A Review by 
GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


Tue Letrers or Linco_tn STEFFENS, 
edited with an introductory note by 
Ella Winter and Granville Hicks, with 
a memorandum by Carl Sandburg; 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 2 vols. 


$10.00. 
anne STEFFENS became one 


of America’s wise men. How? 
Read the autobiography and then read 
these letters. Both accounts reveal a 
gentle scholar of systems, studying in five 
different universities. We see a young 
man, with a father who could pay the 
bill, going deep into philosophy and psy- 
chology. And then he came back to 
America from Germany and the profes- 
sors and enrolled in the school of hard 
facts. He tells how he began the busi- 
ness of unlearning; as a newspaper man 
he began to look at men, at American 
cities, at corruption, at Big Business. He 
saw it and wrote about it and had ad- 
ventures and began to imagine that he 
.or we could find short-cuts to fixing 
things. And then he went on and found 
that the short cuts did not work. When 
he wrote what he saw he was called a 
muck-raker. But that was only the sec- 
«ond stage. 

The boy grew older. His head was 
too full of what he knew. What he had 
to say did not fit into novels, plays, short 
stories, essays, articles. He couldn’t find 
the way to put it. But he was busy and 
still learning. And so Steffens before 
‘Versailles was still not in any wav 
more important in American life tha 
-many other effective and vigorous people 
—people to whom he writes in these 
letters. 

Ella Winter in her introduction says: 


“ 


. . Business men told him ‘shock- 
ing things’ about their business conduct 
ue a pioneer Western industrialist 
whom Steffens, by then the celebrated 
, muck-raker, was interviewing, asked him, 
with tears in his eyes: ‘What do I do 
‘that is so wrong?’ Steffens could 
listen. He made it easy to talk. 

Many of his early letters contain refer- 


/ ences to stories “That will be used by 


me,’ stories he picked up as a reporter. 
hae Many times he could not finish 
work he started. It was the pic- 
ture of the whole, cause and effect— 
his world as he saw it—that he could not 
put into an art-form. 

“When his son Pete was born, late in 
life, Steffens found himself in possession 
of an unexpected new way to express his 
reflections. . . . He thought a great deal 
in terms of explaining the world to one 
who. was divinely ignorant and he 
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made several starts on a book to be 
called ‘For Pete’s Sake.’ The day before 
he died, he wrote, ‘I thought I had to 
make my son at home in the strange 
world I had invited him to visit.’ ” 


After reading these two big volumes, 
totaling over a thousand pages, I agree 
about the important direction the young 
Pete gave to Steffens’ wisdom. Thinking 
of Pete and his fellows he found his way 
of saying his whole say. He became less 
interested in converting business men or 
intellectuals. Persuasion was lost on 
them—their miseducation made them 
deaf. But he could put everything in 
one package for the young people. Stef- 
fens had seen something with his own 
eyes that made him believe in the future. 
In 1919 he wrote to Marie Howe, after 
his first trip to Soviet Russia: 


“You ought to see how they favor art 
and artists, talent, variations into species. 
; It is bold. I could write a mile 
and not tell all that makes me glad these 
days. I have seen the future; and it 
works.” 


On February 20, 1920, he wrote from 
Monte Carlo: 


“All the governors of men that | 
watched fumbling the ball at Paris were 
afraid of anything new. They thought 
it was enough to have good intentions 
and mean well. Well, most men mean 
well. But Lenin, about whom you ask, 
is not trying to be good. He wants to be 
wise, and as a matter of fact he is 
cautiously applying to the social life of 
Russia the best we know of the science 
of government. Moreover he is making 
a go of it. The stuff you read in the 
papers about him and about Soviet Russia 
is mostly lies. It isn’t believed by the 
men who write it, as I know; nor by the 
European editors who print it, as some 
of them have admitted to me; and the 
truth as I saw it in Russia is known to 
men high up in the governments that 
are fighting and starving Russia. ‘ 


And three years later, after another 
visit to Moscow, he wrote to Fremont 


Older what he was to say over and over 


until the day of his death: 


“Russia is beginning to live bravely 
and smile. But the surest light ahead is 
the youth of Russia, the boys and girls 
from sixteen to twenty-eight. They are 
the proudest human beings you ever saw. 
' You who don’t believe in human 
nature should get this, Fremont. 
Russia proved that you can change hu- 
man nature sufkciently in one genera- 


lift 


tion. . You ask if they will hold it, 
and I answer that they have also taken 
away from these children the surround- 
ings and the possessions and the hope of 
gains which among us spoil our children 
and make business men of them. . . . | 
think the children of Russia are a guar- 
antee of its Red future. Coming 
out of Russia with such thoughts, such 
facts in my eye, I saw Poland and 
Vienna with their people and their chil- 
dren, who recalled Germany. No. The 
world is all right. The rotten old Things 
are falling, the brave new Thing is 
here. They may have to fight, but—we 
saw something of the Red Army. The 
New will win.” 


And so, ten years later, with his eye 
on Pete and the new generation and the 
future and the Soviet Union, Steffens 
continued to live reflectively, with his 
windows open on tomorrow. Lenin was 
his teacher. All the years of trying to 
understand culminated in his certainty 
about the future that the Bolsheviks 
were making. 

As he grew wiser and clearer about 
the world, he grew wiser about America. 
He saw Fascism in California and in 
Europe. He wrote to the World-Tele- 
gram in 1933: 


“People who are incensed at the mis- 
handling of Jews and Reds in Fascist 
Germany should remember that moral 
violence is of the very essence of Fas- 
cism. Fascism is not only counter-revo- 
lutionary; it is counter-historical, too. It 
takes all one’s force to go against the 
stream as Hitler goes, as Mussolini 
went. Hitler has to seize on every preju- 
dice, every passion in sight to counter 
the natural, the economic currents that 
make for the ending of the capitalist sys- 
tem and the beginning of Communism. 

It’s too bad to miss in indignation, 
however just, the lesson Germany today 
is teaching; that Fascism will be fierce 
on Jews, Germans, Americans—all eco- 
nomically civilized peoples. And that they 
will fit in with and be happily at home 
under Communism. It is not an out- 
rage, it is a revelation that Fascist 
Germany is offering us.” 


Steffens died as a wise man should, 
loving the human race, understanding 
men and women, understanding why 
fascists are fascists, and why business 
men are business men and why liberals 
are liberals. It was not a tragic death 
because Steffens had done his work well, 
had seen the new world, and had fought 
for it. Already he was firmly welded to 
the future and he knew it; he was sober 
and of good cheer, as all wise men who 
die without lamentation, in the fullness 
of years and wisdom, deeply merged into 
the forces of life. 

1 read the notice of his death posted 
on a bulletin board in a small village 
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on the Black Sea, where daily a crowd 
of Soviet workers, artists, writers and 
Stakhanovites, gathered to read the news 
of the world—their world and ours—in 
the latest copy of Pravda flown down 
from Moscow. 

From his sick bed in Carmel in May, 
1935, he had written a paragraph which 
shows his final security of mind: 


“Russia just now is a sort of Heaven, 
where humans have got rid of the great 
primitive problems of food and clothing 
and a roof. And, therefore, of all the 
other mean problems that go with busi- 
ness for profit. That leaves the Rus- 
sians with minds for philosophy, art and 
science. Now civilization may begin.” 


Yet he saw the immediate dangers 
The same letter warned of “one more 
world war” approaching. The firm con- 
fidence never left him. Almost at the 
very end, in 1936, he wrote: 


“We keep one eye on Soviet Russia, 
which, having wiped out privileges, can 
draw a constitution and grant liberty 
and democracy with some sense of se- 
curity and permanence. All they've got 
to beat now is war.” 








Poems for Today 


CoLLecTeD Porems, 1918-1938, by Gene- 
vieve Taggard, Harper and Brothers, 
New York and London, $2.50. 


E are very proud that several of 

the fine poems included in this col- 
lection of Genevieve Taggard’s work first 
appeared in the pages of Sovier Russia 
Topay. There is music and warm beauty 
in these poems, and they are wrought 
with the deft and sure technique of a 
very gifted poet. But I think they will 
have a special meaning to our readers, 
because of the high courage and deep un- 
derstanding with which this poet faces 
the realities of the world we live in. To 
those who may feel that poetry is remote 
from the problems and issues of today, 
Miss Taggard’s volume will bring a new 
understanding of the function of the 
poet. “I hope my poetry is full of joy 
and affirmation,” she has written. It is 
just these words which best sum up the 
quality of her verse. The joy and afhr- 
mation which illumine her work are not 
born of any disregard of reality but 
spring from the author’s delight in the 
beauty of the external world and her 
sure faith in the nobility and power of 
the people. 
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For Miss Taggard, the struggle and 
the anguish of life today present a chal- 
lenge which the authentic artist must 
face. She has nothing but scorn for 
those who seek refuge from reality in 
the sterility of fine phrases. In her “Defi- 
nition of Song” she sees that true poetry 
must be deeply rooted in the daily hopes 
and aspirations of the people: 


Singing is the work of many voices. 
Only so when choral mass rejoices 
Is the lock sprung on human isolation 
And all the many welded into one. 


Miss Taggard’s faith in humanity is 
not the expression of some romantic vi- 
sion but is based upon her own close ob- 
servation of the contemporary world, 
and her understanding of social forces 
It is significant that she chooses the 
Soviet Union as a subject for song. She 
sees there: 


What no man saw on earth before, never 
before, new and like rock to stay, 

Wealth in a just scale, the start without the 
finish, the Soviet 

And history jubilant to come. 


While only a few of her poems deal 
directly with the Soviet Union, it is clear 
that she draws much of her inspiration 
from that great country and from the 
knowledge of what its growth and 
strength mean in the world today. The 
very arrangenent of some of the poems 
indicates this. Thus, in the first group, 
“Morning Rising,” with its sharp rebuke 
to the pessimist, is followed by “Black 
Sea Rest Home” (quoted above), a poem 
which sweeps like a broom over the path 
of history, scattering clutter, leaving the 
essential and great. And this is followed 
by an inspired poem on the love of the 
Soviet people for their leader, Stalin. 
Although we have already been privi 
leged to print the latter, it is so beautiful 
that I want to take this occasion to quote 
it in full: 


Near THE Cuurcn or Mount Davn, Tirtis. 
Wuere Poets Are Buriep 


Older than saddle-bags or tools of horn 
The name of David, first of dancing poets 
Who eluded the javelin of Saul, the sword 
of Goliath, 
Who hid in caves. 
And they still dance and stamp their feet 
Arms outstretched chanting verses to the 
stars 
In the great town on the tan mountain where 
Another hid in caves, starved, whose name 
and fame 
Out of a vaster deed, in many deeds 
many as these stars 
With galaxies of men 
many as these stars 
in perils vast 
Dearer than David’s grows 
with syllables of love. 


In these poems Miss Taggard distills 
the essential significance to all of us of 
the land of socialism, and brings us close 
to the love and the unity that are the 
source of its strength. 

If you falter and despair at the news 
in the morning paper, read these poems, 
and read especially the last one, a song 
of bright, exultant beauty, “The Lark.” 
Like her lark, Miss Taggard hails “the 
day rise, the day rise, the great day rise.” 

—JessicA SMITH 


Still from Professor Mamlock 


Professor Mamlock 


Proressor MAMLOCK, produced by Len- 
film Studios, Leningrad, USSR; Scenario, 
Friedrich Wolf, Adolph Minkin, Her- 
bert Rappaport; Direction, Adolph Min- 
kin, Herbert Rappaport. An Amkino Re- 


lease. 


EVER was a motion picture more 

timely. At the very moment the 
Nazi terror flares into white heat, Amer- 
ican audiences are seeing a scathing film 
indictment of that terror. The reviewers 
who have written about it thus far in the 
daily and weekly press have been so 
overwhelmed by the film’s powerful 
statement that “Professor Mamlock”’ 
still remains to be evaluated as a motion 
picture. 

If “Chapayev” was the sign that So- 
viet cinema people had at last struck oil 
in their doughty battle to synthesize 
cinema art with spoken dialogue, then 
“Professor Mamlock” is the gusher. To 
this reviewer’s mind it is very close to 
the finest talking motion picture thus far 
made. With this assertion, a small voice 
realizes it lacks critical authority to be 
more than a murmur in a crowd, but, it 
asks, in the field of motion picture criti- 
cism, where are the stentorian voices? 

The worth of a talking motion picture 
is determined by the degree of perfec- 
tion of its five components: Story, Direc- 
tion, Acting, Camera, Sound. In “Pro- 
fessor Mamlock,” all of these elements 
are of high quality. An apex in a new 
art genre has been reached. 

The story derives from Friedrich 
Wolf’s stage play, “Dr. Mamlock’s Way 
Out.” Dr. Wolf is a great playwright. 
His prestige as an artist is enhanced by 
his awareness that a work written for 
the stage is one art entity and a scenario 
for a picture an entirely different one. 
Wolf the playwright, therefore, fused 
his genius with that of Adolph Minkin, 
a graduate of the grueling Soviet cinema 
school, and Herbert Rappaport, an Aus- 
trian emigré, who learned his art under 
Pabst. Their joint script takes a fine 
drama designed for the limitations im- 
posed by a stage and daringly sweeps it 
into the wider scope and faster tempo 
made possible by camera and microphone. 

The simplest and most valid test of 
directional merit is one’s own identifica- 
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tion and absorption. A personally con- 
ducted poll satisfies me that my own re- 
actions were not unique, utterly possessed 
from the simple, homely opening shot to 
the startling climax of reel ten. In 
retrospect you realize that this was so 
because directors, actors, cameramen 
and sound technicians designedly and ar- 
tistically established a rhythmic, flowing 
pattern that made capture inevitable. 

You can be sure that everyone from 
regisseur to carpenter felt keenly and bit- 
terly about the Nazis and their savage 
handiwork. The sound stages were liter- 
ally strewn with temptations to make 
them out the vicious beasts every civil- 
ized person conjures up. The hall-mark 
of art is restraint. Dozens of scenes 
flash to mind to verify that art came 
before feeling in the making of this 
picture. 

This scene for example. Professor 
Mamlock stands before his clinic sur- 
rounded by storm-troopers who have 
painted the word “Jude” on his torn 
surgical gown. They have dragged him 
from his operating room to shame him 
before the populace. Automobiles stop, 
a crowd gathers, a cameraman sets up 
his tripod. There is no rough-house, no 
yelling mob voices. The professor is 
calm, more dazed than indignant, rubber 
gloves encase his hands, raised as before 
an operation. The crowd merely stands 
and looks. In their faces you detect 
meaningful shadows as they move aside 
to allow the professor to be marched 
through the streets by the armed brown- 
shirts. You yourself are standing on the 
opposite curb, watching an occurrence 
that might happen any day in a German 
city. 

As for the acting, professional review- 
ers should have some symbol which they 
use for Soviet pictures standing for, “As 
usual, the acting, down to the smallest 
bit part, was faultless.” S$. Mezhinsky 


does the professor. It is his first time in 
pictures. I can see this veteran actor 
spending hours and days in Leningrad’s 
Metchnikoff Institute gravely studying 
the great doctors there in ward and am- 
phitheatre. 

When you see the picture, watch for 
the sequence showing the professor com- 
ing into his home after the storm-troop- 
ers have displayed him in the streets. He 
barely sees his shocked and anxious wife. 
He makes his bewildered way slowly to 
his study door. His gloved hands are 
still raised before him and—true sur- 
geon—he pushes the door open with his 
lbow! 

The camera work is sharp and true; 
no fancy cock-eyed angles here. The 
lenses are great maws devouring every 
light and shadow having meaning for the 
story. The sound is the best ever 
achieved by a Soviet studio and, after 
“Chapayev,” that is saying a great deal. 

You probably have or will read that 
its Soviet makers have “injected” Com- 
munist propaganda into the film. These 
critics want the persecuted Jews sepa- 
rated from the persecuted Communists 
(many of them Jews) who have been in 
the forefront of the fight against the 
persecutor. In these days when even 
small children are aware of the world 
of Nazism and when Jews, 


menace 
Catholics, Democrats, Socialists and 
Communists share cat-o-nine-tails in 


concentration camps, who can have pa- 
tience with such petty sniping? 

Never before has the screen achieved 
such a pitilessly real portrayal of human 
indignity. ‘The very restraint of the pic- 
ture makes its tragedy the more over- 
whelming. For those who have eyes to 
see and ears to hear, the message of 
“Professor Mamlock” is: A united peo- 
ples’ front against Fascism. 


H. D. WENDELL 





MAXIM 
LITVINOV 





People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs of 


the USSR gives in frank, ringing words the position of the Soviet Union in 


the recent international crisis. This is the complete text of his speech before the 


League of Nations Assembly. A document of lasting historical importance, and 


essential to an understanding of current world events. 


1.. will bring it to you. 
But it should be read by all your 
friends. Buy a quantity to dis- 
tribute to them. Send stamps or 
coins for the number of pamph- 
les you want to SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY, 114 E. 32nd 
Street, New York. 
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HANDBOOK 


SOVIET 
DRAMA 


H.W. L. DANA 


H. W. L. Dana, out- 
THEATRES standing authority 
on the Russian and 
PLAYS Soviet theatre, has 
OPERAS 
BALLETS 











exhaustive index of 
Russian stage activi- 
ties existing in Eng- 
lish. No lover of the 
drama can afford to 








be without this 
guide to one of the 
world’s most provo- 
cative theatres. 
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The Soviet Penal System 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

In a recent speech at Jackson, Mich., be- 
fore the State Corrections Conference, San- 
ford Bates, former director of the U. S. 
Bureau of Prisons, gave high praise to 
Soviet Russia’s penal system. He said that 
in the Soviet Union the function of a prison 
was rehabilitation. Instead of punishing 
the offender for his misdeeds the stress is 
placed on re-educating the inmate so that 
he may again take his place in society as 
a useful citizen. 

As it appears that the Land of Socialism 
is taking the lead in the science of penology, 
I would like to see an article in Soviet 
Russia Topay describing the U.S.S.R.’s ap- 
proach to the problem of crime and delin- 


quency. 
Be i... & 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Editor's Note: We believe this request ts 
already in part answered by the publication 
of two articles on the subject of Juvenile 
Delinquency by Nathan Berman, the first 
of which appears in this issue. 


On the November Issue 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

May I congratulate you on your Novem- 
ber issue on several counts: First, I think 
the whole lay-out of the magazine with its 
splendid photographs and stunning cover is 
an artistic triumph. And the content more 
than lives up to the excellence of the for- 
mat. 

The article dealing with the position of 
the Soviet Union in the World Crisis and 
Mr. Bisson’s penetrating analysis of the sig- 
nificance of the Soviet Union’s triumph over 
the Japanese aggressors were of great value 
in clarifying world shaking issues. 

Mr. Marshall’s masterly analysis of the 
security that the Soviet Union achieves 
through economic planning with the heart- 
ening charts and figures showing a steady 
upward curve in Soviet industry made good 
factual reading of the kind I like to see in 
your magazine. 

And then for good measure there was the 
altogether delightfully naively humorous bit 
from the Russian of the man whose wife 
became a heroine and an office holder and 
whose house turned out to be on the edge 
of the sea all in the short space of time 
while he was visiting away from home—so 
rapidly does progress march in the Soviet 
Union! 

In other words the November issue tri- 
umphantly achieved a synthesis of the artis- 
tic, the factual and the humorous that is 
hard to beat. 

Eleanor Mackenzie 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 
May I congratulate you on the excellence 
of the November issue of Sovier Russia 
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Topay? I have read and re-read it with the 
greatest pleasure. Most of the questions I 
asked you in my recent letter were answered 
to my satisfaction. I especially liked your 
comprehensive treatment of the recent Eu- 
ropean crisis and the honorable role played 
by the Soviet Union. You are right about 
Lindbergh. He has forfeited the respect of 
all decent citizens. 

I wish you every success in the great work 
you are doing. 

Orland Deane 

Kankakee, Illinois 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Your magazine is splendid not only in its 
contents but in the workmanship of the 
printing. I am pleased to congratulate you 
on this very successful issue. I have dis- 
tributed a number of them among my friends 
who although they have not been friendly 
in the past to the Soviet Union were pleased 
with your magazine and promised to read it. 

J. R. Robinson 
New York City 


From a New Subscriber 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I was very much pleased to find your ad- 
vertisement in the October 29 issue of the 
Pathfinder. Many alert Americans are great- 
ly interested in securing information about 
Russia of an authentic and unbiased na- 
ture. If you are publishing such a maga- 
zine you are to be commended for your 
service in providing to the public a source of 
information that is invaluable toward creat- 
ing an intelligent, well-posted citizenry. 

E. M. Richardson 

Principal Patton Springs High School 


Patton Springs, Texas 
Request for Radio Department 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I am pleased to renew my subscription 
and would like to make the following sug- 
gestions: 

I would like to see a Radio Dept. in your 
magazine which would give information 
about short wave broadcasts from Moscow 
and other places and also give information 
about broadcasts given in this country on 
the Soviet Union. What do you think? 

And another suggestion—I think a better 
name for the magazine would be “Soviet 
Union Today.” 

Gregory M. Zubig 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Among Our New Readers 
To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I am delighted to send you the names 
of six new subscribers and think perhaps 
that you might find it interesting to know 
a little something about the different types 
of people whom your magazine interests. 

Of the six, one is a young farmer and 
thinker, another a young negro plasterer and 
thinker, the third is a small town banker, 
the fourth is an ex-socialist organizer and 
non-partisan league organizer, the fifth is a 
federal postmaster in a town of four thou- 
sand, and the sixth is one of the directors of 
the National Farmers’ Union who recently 
drew up a plan that settled a threatened 
strike of organized beet workers against or- 
ganized growers in his state. 

Samuel R. Stewart 
Clay Center, Kansas 
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1. HOPE IN AMERICA 


by John Strachey. They wouldn’t let. him 
talk, but you can still read his study of the strug- 
gle for power in the U. S. “Thousands of people 
will want to read it.""—N. Y. Times. 50¢ 


2. SCHOOL FOR BARBARIANS 


by Erika Mann. Thomas Mann’s daughter 
tells the frightful facts about education under the 
Nazis and what it is doing to Germany’s chil- 
dren. “Sensational but documented.”—Time. In- 
troduction by Thomas Mann. 50¢ 


3. | LIKE AMERICA 


by Granville Hicks. A native sees the 
country he loves as it is, and as it might be.-A 
moving and thoughtful book. “Should be read by 
student, politician and housewife—regardless of 
political creed.”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 50¢ 
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by Anna Louise Strong. The story of 
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5. LIFE INSURANCE: investing in Disaster 
by Mort and E. A. Gilbert. it tells what's 


wrong with the insurance racket and what you 
can do about it. Introduction by Arthur Kallet. 
75¢ 


6. JAPANESE TERROR IN CHINA 


by H. ie Timperley. Not an atroci y tale 
but the authentic documented accounts of neutral 
eyewitnesses who reveal in the day by day ac- 
counts of rape, robbery, murder, the meaning of 
modern war. 75¢ 
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MOLOTOVW’S REPORT 


(Continued from page 24) 


first “victory” in the course of those 
events. That predetermined also the 
last stage in the solution of the Czecho- 
slovakian problem. What remained 
wasn’t difficult, namely, for the govern- 
ments of the four powers—Britain, 
Germany, France, Italy—to come to 
terms and “score a victory” over the 
government of Czechoslovakia. The 
four strongest imperialist states in Eu- 
rope actually “scored a victory” over 
little Czechoslovakia without particu- 
lar difficulty. The fascist and the so- 
called “democratic” states of Europe 
struck a bargain in Munich and ‘“‘vic- 
tory’ over Czechoslovakia was com- 
plete. All the rest proceeded smoothly. 
German imperialism wrested from 
Czechoslovakia more than it could have 
itself expected. Poland as the ally of 
German fascism in the dismemberment 
of Czechoslovakia also profited by this. 
Hungary greedily gulped a considera- 
ble bite. This does not mean that the 
appetite of the large and small Euro- 
pean vultures is satisfied. On the con- 
trary, these appetites are only whetted 
the more, and the struggle for new par- 
titions not only of Czechoslovakia but 
also of some other European countries 
has become intensified. 

The Soviet Union did not participate 
and could not have participated in this 
bargain of the imperialist, fascist and 
so-called “democratic” governments at 
the expense of Czechoslovakia. The So- 
viet Union did not participate and could 
not have participated in the dismember- 
ment of Czechoslovakia or the satisfac- 
tion of the appetites of German fascism 
and its allies. Nobody could doubt the 
policy of the Soviet Union on this ques- 
tion. Whereas the French Government 
renounced the pact with Czechoslova- 
kia at the moment of its decisive test 
and helped reach an agreement with 
German fascism at the expense of 
Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union demon- 
strated an entirely different attitude 
toward international treaties. The So- 
viet Union demonstrated before the 
whole world that its loyalty to its 
treaties is unshakeable. 

_ Despite all efforts, including the most 
fraudulent attempts to represent the So- 
viet position on the Czechoslovakian 
problem as evasive and indefinite, even 
very adroit people failed in this. The 
French and British Governmen.; for 
the sake of striking a bargain with the 
aggressor, sacrificed not only Czechoslo- 
vakia, but also their own interests. Did 
the Governments of France and Britain 
enhance in this way respect for their 
rights on the part of German fascism? 
So far nothing of this kind has been 
noticeable. On the contrary, their in- 
ternational prestige has been severely 
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shaken. It is known that lately the par- 
titioning of Czechoslovakian territory 
has been carried on in Vienna without 
their participation, by means of a sim- 
ple agreement between German and 
Italian fascism. 

But one thing is clear: the Soviet 
Union has not allowed itself to be in- 
timidated by the threats of fascist coun- 
tries, and this cannot be said with regard 
to certain so-called “democratic” coun- 
tries. On the contrary, the Soviet 
Union has demonstrated before the 
whole world its loyalty to its treaties 
and to its international obligations and 
its readiness to fight aggression. 

This fact is of tremendous interna- 
tional importance not only for the pres- 
ent moment but also for the entire future 
international struggle against fascism 
and fascist aggression. Only the Soviet 
Union, the country of socialism, un- 
swervingly occupied and continues to 
occupy the position of resisting fascist 
aggression, the position of defending the 
peace, freedom and independence of the 
nations against fascist attack. 

The Lake Khassan events, as well as 
the events connected with the fate of 
Czechoslovakia, have a direct bearing on 
the problem of the second imperialist 
war which the fascist war-mongers of 
Germany, Japan and Italy are busy 
fanning. Can anyone doubt that the 
Japanese attack in the Maritime region 
was a feeler for the purpose of unleash- 
ing war in the Far East? If the Soviet 
Union had not demonstrated in practice 
the firmness of its foreign policy and 
its determination to defend its fron- 
tiers with its Red Army, that could 
not but have served as a pretext for 
new war gambles, for unleashing new 
armed attacks, for extending the scope 
of the second imperialist war. Our firm 
position in these events brought to their 
senses the Tokyo and Berlin adventurers 
who went too far, and forced them to 
retreat. By this the Soviet Union in- 
disputably rendered the greatest ser- 
vice to the cause of peace. The So- 
viet state demonstrated that its fron- 
tiers are impregnable, that it knows how 
to defend the interests of its own people, 
that the struggle for these interests is 
the same as the struggle for the inter- 
ests of the people everywhere, for the 
interests of universal peace. 

The events connected with Czecho- 
slovakia created a war fever in all Eu- 
rope. It is sufficient to mention that 
in a very short space of time during 
these events, four European countries 
alone—Germany, France, Poland, Cze- 
choslovakia—according to the most mod- 
est estimates, more than doubled their 
armies, i.e., increased them by over 
2,000,000 men. 

Despite the ostensibly peaceful Mu- 
nich agreement, all its participants are 
now engaged in a further increase of 
armaments, extension of their armies, 
and a frantic extension of their military 
budgets. The agreement between the 
fascist governments and the governments 
of the “democratic” countries in no way 
weakened the danger of fanning the sec- 
ond imperialist war, but on the contrary 
added fuel to the flames. The aggres- 








sive countries of Europe not only launched 
a new plan for a partition of the Euro- 
pean states, but also advanced the de- 
mand for a redivision of the colonies. 
At such a juncture it is impossible to 
expect a cessation or subsidence of. the 
second imperialist war. On the con- 
trary, we are faced with the danger of 
the creation of new focal points of this 
war and a further expansion of its 
scope. Well, we know our duty, in the 
event of any provocative adventure on 
the part of the aggressors against. the 
Soviet Union, whether in the west or 
east. We will answer any blow with 
blows of double and triple force. 

Only a strong Soviet state, strong by 
virtue of its correct foreign policy and 
readiness for any attacks from the out 
side—only such a state is capable of pur- 
suing consistently and unswervingly a 
policy of peace, a policy of firm defense 
of its frontiers and the interests of so- 
cialism. Whoever wants to assure him- 
self how strong and powerful these 
forces are—let him try. 

The one indisputable feature of the 
recent period is that the role of the 
state as a weapon in the fight for com- 
munism has risen in our eyes. We have 
learned to understand better this role, 
the role of a socialist state in capitalist 
encirclement. In order to wage a vic 
torious fight for the full victory of com- 
munism in conditions of capitalist encir- 
clement, we must in a Bolshevik manner 
enhance the organization and power of 
the socialist state which so far is the 
only socialist state in the world. In due 
time, when socialism gains victory in all 
advanced capitalist countries, the state 
with its army and other special ma- 
chinery will die away, will become un- 
necessary. But in conditions of capi- 
talist encirclement what matters is not 
the dying away of the socialist state, but 
its abiljty victoriously to beat back the 
blows of the class enemy, especially the 
still undefeated class enemy beyond its 
borders. 








LAND OF OMAR KHAYAM 
(Continued from page 11) 


Some of these poems are printed in 
the local newspapers, then are care- 
fully collected and studied by the So- 
viet Academy of Sciences. Several 
volumes devoted to the poetry, proverbs 
and oral literature of Tadjikistan have 
already appeared. 

It is interesting to observe the man- 
ner in which the indigenous racial 
imagery and poetic technique are being 
caught up, employed and adapted, in 
the creation of a new and socialized 
body of poetry, which may turn out to 
excel the old in beauty as much as its 
inspiration, the great new workers’ so- 
ciety, excels the old slave regime that 
was its predecessor. 

Yes, they still sing in Omar Khay- 
am’s country—but they have a new 
song now! 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE RODINA 
(Continued from page 21) 


Dr. Tikhonov, who had been one 
of the first to arrive to look after the 
flyers’ health, grabbed her at once, and 
started examining her. But Marina 
would not permit any personal atten- 
tion until she had looked into her cock- 
pit, examined all her instruments and 
found everything was in order. Then 
she sat wearily on the edge of the plane 
while everyone gathered around her, 
vying with one another to offer her 
some service, no matter how small. 
She needed attention badly, and they 
managed to fix up a sort of field hos- 
pital to make her comfortable during 
the night. Next morning they con- 
trived a stretcher for her, and the 
whole group set off on the eight hour 
trek to the Amgun River. 

“That evening,’ writes Marina, 
“we cooked fresh salmon chowder on 
the shores of the Amgun. Such deli- 
cious chowder I have never tasted in 
my life, and I doubt whether I ever 
will again!” 


Homecoming 


A fleet of boats awaited the flyers 
and their rescuers and carried them 
next day to the little town of Kerbi. 
From there they went to Komsomolsk 
and then began a triumphant journey 
home, in a vehicle grown strange to 
these flyers—an ordinary train. But 
it looked more like some legendary 
chariot, for everywhere the adoring 
population hung the train with gar- 
lands of flowers. The whole way 
home, our flyers were flooded, inun- 
dated, with seas of flowers, and with 
the warmth and the love of the Soviet 
people who came swarming to do them 
homage, exulting in the new record 
they had won, but even more in their 
safe homecoming. Moscow outdid it- 
self in a rapturous, blazing welcome 
which wound up in a great reception 
at the Kremlin on October 27. 
Leaders of the Government and of the 
Party were there, most of the great 
Soviet aviators and explorers, Red 
Army men, scientists, artists, writers, 
workers from the Moscow factories. 

After glowing tributes from Soviet 
leaders and fellow aviators, Joseph 
Stalin spoke simply and briefly of the 
brave flight and of the brilliant suc- 
cesses of Soviet women in all spheres of 
life. And then Stalin warned of the 
necessity for special care and caution 
in safeguarding the most precious pos- 


session of the Soviet land, the lives of 
its people. He concluded: 

“These lives—and especially the 
lives of our brave and sometimes im- 
petuously heroic flyers, are more prec- 
ious to us than any records, however 
great and high sounding these records 
might be. Consequently, in guarding 
the lives of our heroes and the tran- 
quility and happiness of their families, 
the Party and the Government will be 
exceedingly strict in considering the 
petitions of flyers for permission to 
undertake dangerous record flights, and 
will permit such flights only in rare 
and exceptional cases.” 

And Lazar Kaganovich, appraising 
the great significance of this flight, and 
the important part played by women 
in Soviet aviation, said: 

“Women in our socialist land have 
long ago shattered the chains of their 
age-old slavery and the old perverted 
theories of their inequality and lack of 
ability to do great deeds. 

“We have many women aviators. 
But it must be confessed that until 
your latest flight there were still peo- 
ple who put faith in the old proverb— 
“The woman’s path leads from the 
stove to the threshold.’ They thought 
that women were not fitted for heroic, 
long-distance flights. And now you, 
dear comrades Grizodubova, Ossi- 
penko and Raskova, have shattered 
this proverb of the conservatives. 

“Your threshold, comrades, proved 
to be the Pacific Ocean, and your path 
turned out to be 6,000 kilometers long. 
You have demonstrated for what great 
things Soviet women are fitted. You 
have opened a fresh page in the his- 
tory of the development of one half of 
mankind—womankind!”’ 

* . . 


Already Valentina, Marina and 
Paulina are planning to cross still 
farther thresholds. Relating how the 
three of them had talked of future 
plans after their reunion, Marina 
wrote: 

“We talked for a long time, we 
three friends, about our flight, about 
our adventures, about the love with 
which we were surrounded and which 
we felt for our people and for Stalin. 
And it was there on the shores of the 
Amgun river beside the bonfire that 
we conceived the idea of making an- 
other flight, an even more important 
flight, for the glory of our country!” 
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DEFENSE FORCES OF THE USSR 


(Continued from page 15) 


army in the world. Her air force by 
that time was five times what it was 
in 1932. 

William Yale, in an article entitled 
“Building the World’s Largest Army,” 
appearing in the United States Coast 
Artillery Journal for September-Octo- 
oer 1938, says: 

‘“.. . . Soviet Russia not only be- 
came one of the leading industrial 
states of the world, but it as rapidly 
became one of the greatest military 
powers. It created the largest army 
in the world, equipped with all the 
most modern machinery: tanks, artil- 
lery, aircraft. Foreign observers 
watched with increasing interest and 
trepidation the armies and armaments 
of Russia.” 

But large as it is in numbers, the 
Red Army does not rely on numbers 
alone, as did the army of Tsar Nich- 
olas II]. Neither is it strong merely 
because it is so well equipped. ‘The 
Red Army draws its strength from the 
whole people, from the whole national 
economy which is behind it and at its 
service. It has no reason for worry 
about the rear as would be the case 
with Germany and certain other states. 
Back of the Red Army is a powerful, 
morally and politically united people. 

History knows of many brilliant 
successes of the Russian troops in the 
past, even when they were met by 
superior forces. Such were the vic- 
tories of Suvorov: his capture of the 
strong Turkish fortresses of Izmail 
and Ochakov, and his exploit at Rim- 
nik, where with 25,000 he defeated 
100,000 Turks. His brilliant cam- 
paign in Italy was marked by the bat- 
tle at Trebbia, where he outwitted 
Napoleon, and smashed 33,000 French- 
men with only 22,000 under his com- 
mand. The Russian troops had to 
their credit the capture of Berlin in 
1760, they entered Paris triumphantly 
in 1814. In 1812 the “unconquerable” 
Napoleon entered Moscow, but paid 
for it very dearly. Forced to retreat, 
he lost his army, his prestige, and soon 
afterwards his throne, the crown and 
even his liberty. Defeats suffered by 
Russia in Manchuria in 1904-5 from 
Japan were due to the corruption of 
the Tsarist regime, the incompetence 
of some generals and intrigues against 
others. The brilliant successes in the 
first days of the World War (the oc- 
cupation of Eastern Prussia and of 
Galicia) were followed by defeats and 
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retreats due not to any lack of valor 
and fighting capacity of the troops, but 
to a shocking. lack of arms and ammu- 
nition, for which the decaying Tsar’s 
regime was responsible. 

Today the situation can not be com- 
pared with the last days of the Tsar 
Nicholas II, and the manpower of to- 
day is superior in every way. The 
armed forces of the USSR are better 
in training, in leadership, in armament 
and equipment, and, moreover, they 
rely on a large and efficient industry 
capable of keeping them supplied with 
the necessities at the time of war. 

It was not without reason that on 
the eve of the twenty-first anniversary 
of the new regime Molotov, the Soviet 
Premier, told the world of the strength 
of the defenses of the country. “Rus- 
sia Ready to Answer Any Blow Dou- 
bly or Triply” was the headline of the 
New York Times over the dispatch 
from Moscow dated November 6. “If 
any one doubts our strength, let him 
try us,” said Mr. Molotov. And one 
has to admit that so far Moscow has 
not been caught bluffing. 


The “Purges” and the ““Commissars” 


Among the unfortunate implications 
of Major Eliot’s article is the specu- 
lation that the “purges” in the Red 
Army must have adversely affected its 
morale and efficiency. For an un- 
prejudiced observer just the opposite 
would seem to be true. After the re- 
moval of traitors and unreliable ele- 
ments the army must of necessity be 
healthier and stronger, more unified 
and therefore more efficient. 

The author of the article in the 
Coast Artillery Journal points out 
that the inner circles of Nazi Ger- 
many had attempted to provoke war 
between the Soviet Union and Ger- 
many with the expectation that this 
would provide the opportunity for 
their friends in the Red Army to 
overthrow the Soviet regime and es- 
tablish a fascist state in its stead. But 
due to the vigilance of the Soviet au- 
thorities, events transpired quite dif- 
ferently. The traitors were exposed 
and executed. Mr. Yale concludes: 

“That the Hitler Government un- 
derstood perfectly the significance of 
these arrests and executions is clear 
from the change of policy in Berlin. 
Hitler and his followers, despite the 
critical situation in Spain, ceased ab- 
ruptly the vituperations which had 
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characterized their public statements 


about Soviet Russia. With the liqui- 
dation of their friends in the Soviet 
Army, the Nazis realized that to pro- 
voke the Soviet Government had _ be- 
come far more dangerous than hither- 
to.” 

Referring to the restoration of the 
system of commissars attached to vari- 
ous units of the army, Major Eliot 
said: “It appears to us to be a system 
which puts a premium upon. sub- 
servience and destroys initiative and 
self-reliance.” 
sults of the Civil War, when problems 
confronting the Red Army were in- 
comparably more difficult than today, 


In our opinion the re- 


demonstrated high examples of strategy 
and tactics not in spite of, but precisely 
because of the presence of the com- 
In those days the political 
commissars were again and again able 
to turn the tide of battle both by stim- 
ulating the troops to a real understand- 
ing of the issues at stake and rallying 


missars. 


the whole civilian population behind 
them. And in a period when many of 
the officers were trained under the old 
regime the unquestioned loyalty of the 
command supplied by the commissars 
was of course essential. 

‘Today the functions of the commis- 
sars have become broader with the 
growth and maturity of the Red Army. 
Red Army men are in no way a group 


apart from the civilian population. 
Having no interest in aggressive war- 
fare, their prime concern is in the up- 
building and security of the Soviet 
state. The life and activities of Red 
Army men are knit into the life of the 
civilian population in a thousand ways. 
And just as in industry and in every 
other sphere of life in the USSR po- 
litical training and technical training 
are interwoven, so it is in the Red 
Army. 

The political commissars and the 
commanders talk the same language 
and have the same interests at heart. 
The political commissars are far from 
ignorant of technique, the 
commanders completely at one with 
the purposes actuating the com- 
The task of both together 
is to build and defend the socialist 
state. ‘The highest degree of military 
discipline is naturally required of Red 
Army soldiers. But they are not ex- 
pected to be blind automatons. ‘Their 
discipline is on a higher level for the 
very reason that they understand thor- 
oughly at all times what they are 
fighting for. It is ridiculous there- 
fore to suggest “divided command.” 


military 


missars. 


The functions of the political com- 
missars were very well illustrated at 
Changkufeng. Before the engage- 
ments the men were called together 
to hear from their commander just 
what the military tactics would be, 
and from their political commissar just 
what were the issues at stake. They 
went into battle inspired by a flaming 
will to defend every inch of Soviet 
soil. And added to that was the 
knowledge that they were fighting not 
only for themselves and the whole So- 
viet people, but for the victims of 
fascist aggression everywhere. They 
knew what was happening at that mo- 
ment in Spain, in China, in Central 
Europe, and they knew how much 
more depended on them than the hill 
at Changkufeng. That knowledge and 
inspiration, instilled by their political 
commissars, made them invincible. 


Conclusions 


How many cannons, tanks, airplanes 
and other types of military equipment 
there are in the USSR are not the 
main questions to be answered when 
inquiring about the degree of security 
of that country. Intriguing as such 
questions may be for the various in- 
telligence officers and their collabora- 
tors, they are less important than ques- 
tions regarding economic conditions, 
finances, the natural resources and na- 
tional wealth of the country, and last 
but not least, the morale of the people 
and its armed forces, or rather, of the 
armed people, for that is what we ac- 
tually find in the USSR today. Even 
the cursory examination of these fac- 
tors which we have offered here, obvi- 
ously does not justify any particular 
worry about the security of the people 
of the Soviet Union. It could hardly 
suggest to the enemies of the Soviet 
people the advisability of starting an 
armed adventure against them. We 
still may see that the otherwise ag- 
gressive regimes will prefer not to risk 
such a contest. 
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A unique travel service 
in a new world... the 


USSR 


The SOVIET UNION visited for the first time is a truly dynamic experience 
in which INTOURIST’S excellent all-inclusive service plays no small part. The 
SOVIET UNION revisited provides a thrill and pleasure that is inspired by 
advancement in every conceivable phase of Soviet life. INTOURIST claims that 
its ten years of constantly improving standards of service have made it an organ- 


ization worthy of assisting the foreign visitor through the vast country it serves. 


The teeming regenerated cities, the Caucasus Mountains, the Ukraine, the Black 
Sea Riviera, the valley of the Volga are all indisputably glorious travel lands. 
Through INTOURIST you may enjoy them to the fullest possible extent. 


New hotels, improved trains, re-arranged itineraries, additional sightseeing 


facilities will heighten the enjoyment of your Soviet journey. Features of the _ 


current travel season are: the ALL-UNION AGRICULTURAL EXPOSITION 
which opens in Moscow on August 1, the new Moscow-Volga Canal and the 
second line of the Metro. 





Into Inc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
360 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


















Intourist daily  all-in- 
clusive service (trans- 
portation on tour, ho- 
tels, meals, sightseeing, 
guide-interpreters, etc.) 
is based on standard 


rates of 


$ per day 
5 Third Class 
$ per day 
Tourist Class 


$ per day 
First Class 





Ask Intourist 
for 60 page 
descriptive 
Booklet SR-12 
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NOW YOU CAN JOIN ON TRIAL 
THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


This Classic A Sensational Offer to Show You 


FREE -> 
the Book League's Amazing Values 


N° \ you get to sample ALL the monthly selections of The 
Book League of America for THREE MONTHS—without 
any obligation to buy even one book—to prove to yourself just 
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‘Green Worlds,’’—Sensational New Autobiography 
of Maurice Hindus on FREE APPROVAL 











A $3.00 VALUE FOR ONLY $1.39 


Not since Jacob Riis’ The Making of An American has an immigrant 
written so stirring an account of his transition from old world to new! 
Unlike other autobiographies of this kind, GREEN WORLDS deals essen- 
tially with the countryside. Mr. Hindus gives the story of the two rural 
worlds as they were when he lived in them and as they have changed today, 
one by violent revolution, the other by the machine age. In his previous 
books, particularly Red Bread and Humanity Uprooted, Mr. Hindus has 
vividly portrayed the Russian Revolution. This is his first book on America 
and is perhaps his most significant. 359 pages in handsome green cloth 
stamped in rich gilt foil—a $3.00 value for only $1.39 
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MAIL TODAY—Get Anatole France’s “Thais” FREE 
THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., Dept. 12SRT. 
15 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 


I am willing to try membership for three months, without obligation. 
Therefore, please send me, all charges paid, for my approval, the newly 
published selection for this month ‘‘Green Worlds’’ and the free classic 
“Thais.” One month from now and again two months from now send 
me, all charges prepaid, for my approval, the newly published selection 
and the free classic for those months. I will read and examine the TWO 
books each month FREE for 5 days, after which I will return them and 
owe you nothing, or keep them and send you only $1.39 (plus postage) 
for each selection (the classic is free). 


Name... 


Address. 


i ere 


State. 


how GOOD Book League values are! 


This new plan enables you to examine and read FREE 
not one but SIX books before you decide whether this is 
the book club for you or not. 


In this 3-months trial you will receive 3 FREE BOOKS 
(each one an immortal classic) along with 3 BRAND 
NEW (just out) BOOKS on which you save 30% to 60% 

if you want them after free examination. Your very 
first FREE book is the one described below. 


“THAIS” E 4 J E 


by Anatole France 
The strange love story of a monk and a courtesan 


PAPHNUTIUS had renounced his sins and entered a 
monastery. Ten years later a vision comes to him of 
Thais, the beautiful courtesan of his youth. He sets forth 
to save her from sin—but is it holy zeal or lust of the 
flesh that spurs him on? 

He is reassured when he sees a male bird struggling to 
release a female bird from a hunter’s net. Thus he must 
rescue Thais from wickedness. But he fails to notice that 
the male bird became entangled in the net for his pains! 
Is Paphnutius similarly to be ensnared by Thais? Follow 
the wretched monk, torn first by ascetic, then carnal pas- 
sions, through this sparkling novel of wit and drollery, 
tragedy, and satire. For now you can have this famous 
classic, THAIS, the masterpiece of the immortal Anatole 
France, absolutely free just by accepting this three-month 
Free Trial Membership in the Book League. 


2 Great Books Each Month 
for LESS than the Price of ONE 


No other book club sends you two great books each month! No 
other book club equals the gift of one of these books each month FREE 
(a world-famous Classic). No other book club, along with this free 
classic, sends a NEW, just published book, worth $2.50 to $4.00 for 
only $1.39!—saving you 30°% to 60% on new books alone. If you count 
in the free Classics, you receive two books each month worth $3.50 to 
$5.00 for only $1.39 and save $2.11 to $3.61 (60% to 72%)! You never 
pay more than $1.39 a month regardless of the higher retail price of 
the books sent to you. And you are protected against price increases on 
the League-selected NEW books in the months to come. 





The large membership of the Book League makes these bargains 
possible. Nothing is cheapened about the books. The newly published 
books selected each month are in expensive “formats.” The free 


Classics (one each month) are uniformly bound in dark blue cloth 
stamped in rich gilt foil, making a handsome “‘set.’”’ In your 3-MONTHS 
TRIAL period—during which you take any, all, or none of the monthly 
shipments after 5 days’ free examination—you are offered $10.50 to 
$15.00 worth of books for exactly $4.17 (if you want them) ! 


SEND NO MONEY — Just Mail the Card 


The two books described here—Anatole France’s ‘Thais’ FREE and 
“Green Worlds” (a $3.00 value for only $1.39 on free approval) will 
make up your first shipment. The shipments for the following two 
months will be equally high grade. You pay only $1.39 for each Newly- 
Published Book and keep the accompanying Classic free—or you return 
the books after 5 days and owe nothing. Send no money. Mail the 
coupon now. 


THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Dept. 12SRT, 15 W. 48th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








